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F, B. Meyer’s Trumpet Call 


A MISSION IN THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


At the recent meeting of the English Baptist 
Union Rev. F. B. Meyer made a powerful ad- 
dress, taking as his theme, In Mid Current. 
He said in part: 


There is no need to argue that human society 
is passing through one of the greatest revolu- 
tions of history. Probably it is no hyperbole 
to say that our day is historic with the greatest 
destinies of any since the cross of the Son of 
Man. When the entire course of human his- 
tory is unfolded, it will probably be seen that 
even the Reformation of Wyckliffe and Luther 
did not originate movements of greater or 
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effects, rather than by complex ornamentation. 
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country of the art of making Memorial Windows. 
have resulted in a new field of beautiful expression in colored 
Similarly, his influence has been felt in the design of 
Altars, Memorial Tablets and Church Furnishir gs. 

The activities of the Tiffany Studios in ecclesiastical art merit 
most careful consideration, and they will be pleased to supply 
detailed information by correspondence regarding any branch. 
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more far reaching importance. It is not only 
that the last remains of the feudal system are 
breaking up and passing away, but that a new 
order of society is slowly emerging. There is 
no fear that it will be ushered in with the wild 
fury of anarchy, like that which accompanied 
the French Revolution, and for two years has 
filled Russia with horror. But its advent will 
be no less sharply defined. 

A further remarkable fact is that this great 
movement is not identified with the leadership 
of any one man. It is a movement of the peo- 
ple. Men are awaking to the vast power that 
they can exert in combination, and are pre- 
paring toact together for the perfecting of 
their common life. Instead of universities, 
politicians or idealists giving the lead, society 
is working out its own salvation, under the 
prompting of the Divine Spirit. Government 
by party is becoming more and more difficult. 
The old party lines are becoming indistinct. 
The old ways of political and social activity 
are becoming deserted and grass grown. The 
Labor party has come to stay. It is evident 
that the balance of power, which in the eight- 
eenth century was in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy, and in the nineteenth in those of the 
manufacturing and middle classes, is rapidly 
passing to the democracy. 

Men are becoming imbued with the idea of 
racial unity. The Labor party denounces war 
because in their view man is brother to man 
the world over. That every man should have 
the opportunity of bringing up his family amid 
decent surroundings, and have a share in the 
comfort of God’s world is becoming axiomatic. 
Collectivism is looking over the shoulder of in- 
dividualism; competition is being set aside by 
co operation; the emphasis which used to be 
laid on rights is now laid on duties; the spirit 
of social service is asserting itself on all sides; 
and whilst the smart set are driveling their 
lives away in self-indulgence and extrava- 
gance, a new world is coming into being, in 
which they at the one end and the tramp class 
at the other will find no place... . 

Our witness to the unseen Lord, to his love 
and grace, to the fullness of salvation, must 
never be relaxed. We must still go out into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and the high- 
ways of the world, to compel men to accept 
the Fathen’s invitation. Wemust by all means 
shelter and nurture the new young life around 
us; but there is something else which this age 
mutely demands of us. Men have come to be- 
lieve that Christ has something to say about 
the injustice and wrong which lie at the root 
of the unrest and misery of the world. On all 
hands there is a widening and deepening con- 
viction that his mind must impress itself on 
the institutions of the world, if society is to be 
saved. The great undercurrents of popular 
feeling are moving towards a Christian solu- 
tion, and inarticulate voices are appealing to 
the Church as Chrisv’s representative, to speak 
his words to close the long debate. It is for us 
to hear and respond. 

Beneath the dust and pother which attend 
the demolition of the social system which is 
passing away, a new order of society is being 
slowly and silently constructed, and in that 
structure we must take our share, if we are 
to keep in the midcurrent of our age. In some 
dim way the masses look to Christ as their 
Leader, and to his words for direction. They 
may stand aloof from our churches, but they 
still strew their garments in his way and an- 
nounce his coming with shouts. 

As the spirit of Christ brooded over ancient 
chaos, controlling the fiercest outbreak of fire 
or flood, until the cosmos of perfected beauty 
emerged, so through much that seems chaotic 
and destructive, the Divine Workman is an- 
swering our daily prayer, ‘“‘Thy kingdom 
come.”” And when the present movement has 
run its course, it will bring mankind to an- 
other and higher level on the spiral staircase 
of ascent, and closer to him who is not only 
transcendent above all things, but immanent 
in all. We must be workers together with 
Gcd on the stage of human history. Society 
is his building; the world is his tillage. 
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The Gipsy Smith Meetings 


The series of evangelistic services, under the inspirational leadership of 
Gipsy Smith, which have been in preparation for some weeks by the Inter- 
denomination Evangelistic Committee, were begun at Tremont Temple on 
Monday evening, last, and have at once enlisted the attention of all classes 
of our people, who have been desirous of hearing this gifted evangelist. 

This movement has been planned with great wisdom, and has the cordial 
support of the evangelistic pastors of. our city and vicinity, and it is believed 
will result in a great work of grace to our community. 

These meetings are to continue till Dec. 1, and inasmuch as there will 
be considerable expense incurred, the Finance Committee, who have this 
matter in charge, are making a special appeal to all who are interested, to 
respond with such contributions as they may feel disposed to make, at an 
early day. 

All such contributions will be gratefully received, and promptly acknowl- 
edged, and may be sent to Col. Epw. H. HASKELL, 176 Federal St., Boston. 
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worse than those of the beasts of the field, is 
the trail that Dr. Steiner follows with the im- 
migrant. From their far off home he accom- 
panies them—men, women and little children, 
with hearts and souls — Slav, Scandinaviar, 
German, Jew, Italian. He sees them braving 
the terrors of the trail that leads across the 
Atlantic and to the gate of admission, that 
they may find a place in this Land of Promise. 
He goes with them through the pools and 
eddies, where the stream of immigration 
comes to a rest; the mines. the shops, the 
schools and the Western plains. He is not 
afraid of those who coms, for it takes strong 
hearts to brave the trail, and he pleads in 
every line that our country should take them 
and make them a part of herself, make them 
a —— not a menace to the America that 
is to be 
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Event and Comment 


I plead with you for all that makes 
strong citizens. Furst,clear convictions, 
deer, careful, patient study of the gov- 
ernment under which we live, until you 
not merely believe it is the best ia all 
the world, but know why you believe. 
And then a clear conscience, as clear as 
in private iaterests, as much ashamed 
of public as of private sin, as ready to 
hate and rebuke and vote down cor- 
ruption in the State, ia your own party, 
as you would be in your own store or 
church; as ready to bring the one as 
the other to the judgment of a liv- 
ing God. And then unselfishness—an 
earnest and exalted sense that you are 
for the land, and not alone the land 
for you; something of the self-sacrifice 
which they showed who died for us 
from 1863 to 1865. And then activity 
—the readiness to wake and watch 
and do a citizen’s work untiringly, 
counting it as base not to vote at an 
election, not to work against a bad 
official or not to work for a good one, 
as it would have been to shirk a battle 
in the war. Such strong citizenship 
let there be among us, such knightly 
doing of our duties on the field of 
peace.—PAillips Brooks. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT permits 

information of coming changes in his 
Cabinet which will promote Secretaries 
Bonaparte and Cortelyou 
to the important posts of 
Attorney-General and Secretary of the 
Treasury, give the department of Com- 
merce and Labor to Hon. Oscar S. Straus 
of New York City, a ‘“‘Cleveland Demo- 
crat and Roosevelt Republican,” and per- 
mit the probable elevation to the Supreme 
Court bench of the present Attorney- 
General, Mr. Moody. His support of 
the President in the Cabinet in his new 
foreign and domestic policies would pre- 
mise friendly action as a Justice in align- 
ing the judicial department of the govern- 
ment with the executive and legislative 
in radical and far-reaching developments 
of Federal power. Mr.-Straus is the first 
Jew to receive a Cabinet appointment, 
and will not be thelast. President Roose- 
velt, if he had done nothing else, would 
compel attention from the historian for 
his thoroughgoing acceptance of a well- 
established principle which no former 
Protestant Christian President ever ac- 
cepted as fully, either in spirit or in 
letter, namely, the principle that this is a 
country of Roman Catholics, Jews and 
agnostics as well as Protestants. From 
the beginning of his public career he has 
known no racial or religious prejudice. 
Mr. Straus’s experience in diplomacy, in 
philanthropy and in business will enable 
him to meet his duties with distinction, 


Cabinet Changes 


and he will be only human if he makes it 
his business to facilitate the pilgrimage 
from hostile Europe to favoring America 
of the oppressed and ostracized Jew. 


AN FRANCISCO is under great obli- 

gation to a Japanese scholar, Pro- 
fessor Omuri of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo. Anexpert student 
of earthquake phenomena, he 
came to the city as soon as 
possible after the disaster, and after mak- 
ing careful observations, assured the citi- 
zens that a repetition of the disaster is in 
the highest degree improbable, at least 
within the next fifty years. His words 
have inspired confidence and have done 
much to give courage to invest money 
for permanent rebuilding. While Pro- 
fessor Omuri was taking photographs of 
the ruins in front of the post office he was 
stoned by hoodlums because he was an 
Asiatic foreigner. No one offered to pro- 
tect him and no steps were taken to pun- 
ish his assailants. He went later to 
Eureka on the same errand, to study the 
earthquake conditions. There he was as- 
saulted on the street, knocked down and 
left unconscious by strikers who thought 
he was there to take one of their places. 
Pres. David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University has said that he traveled 
through a considerable part of Japan, 
visiting not only the large cities but many 
places where foreigners are seldom seen; 
yet never did he experience any dis- 
courtesy. Professor Omuri has made no 
public complaint of the ill-treatment he 
received while doing a great public serv- 
ice to Americans of the Pacific coast. 
Yet would it be strange if the Japanese 
should think it necessary to send mission- 
aries to teach the Christian spirit to the 
people of this country? Need we wonder 
that the press of Japan is severe in de- 
nouncing discourtesies heaped on Japa- 
nese by Americans? 


Interoational 
Discourtesy 


RESIDENT WHEELER of, Cali- 
fornia’s State University said last 
week, referring to the strained situation 
which exists in the state 
San Prancisco’s metropolis, ‘If we have 
Grave Problem 
many more bad men in San 
Francisco we may have to get rid of them 
by means of the scaffold.” Graft and 
corruption having reappeared following a 
period of relative decency of administra- 
tion by the city administration, and the 
boss of the city, A. Ruef, having begun 
to show his cloven foot, decent citizens 
have been getting ready for a conflict, 
aided by officars of the law, Federal as 
well as State. Evidence of sale of fran- 
chises to corporations having accumu- 
lated, and money to prosecute the fight 


for civic reform having been found 
mainly through the generosity of Ru- 
dolph Spreckels, the fight opened last 
week, with the ‘‘ boss” desperately strug- 
gling to control the district attorney’s 
oftice, and fearful that at last justice will 
be done. President Wheeler of the State 
University says that ‘‘public feeling is 
wrought to such a pitch that should vio- 
lence be done to any of the reformers, 
doubtless public indignation would not 
stop short of death to the perpetrators.” 


B Be ae MONTH marks the passing of a 
full year since the Inter-Church Fed- 
eration Conference in New York City, at 
which 500 delegates, 
representing the evan- 
gelical churches of the 
United States, assem- 
bled. Itdevolved upon the various bodies 
the duty of ratifying its plan of federa- 
tion, and thus far favorable action has 
been taken by these bodies: General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, American Christian Convention and 
Seventh Day Baptists. The first .Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America meets in 1908, and as many of 
the thirty organizations represented at 
New York hold their annual meetings 
only once in three or four years, there 
will be suflicient time to obtain definite 
decisions. The expectation is that there 
will be no dissenting body, though just 
what the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church will decide at its meet- 
ing in Jamestown next spring is as prob- 
lematic an element as any that enters 
into the situation. Many missionaries 
on the field have hailed with joy these 
firat steps toward a federated Protestant 
Christianity, and some of them, as in 
Japan, for example, have taken formal ac- 
tion stating their opinion that missionary 
movements in general will be benefited 
by such a demonstration of the vital unity 
of Christianity in America. 


The Response to the 
Inter-Church Feder- 
ation Proposals 


HE MIRACLES of the New Testa- 

ment have been for ages regarded as 
credentials of Jesus that he was the 
Son of God. They have been 
so received by the: Christian 
Church. The Apostle John 
declared that he made the record of them 
in his Gospel to the end that men might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son 
of God. But they do not hold that po- 
sition now at least in the minds of many 
Christians. While miracles do not prove 
to them that Jesus was divine, the char- 


Are Miracles 
Essential 
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acter of Jesus makes miracles credible. 
Others do not deny them but would not 
find their faith weakened by leaving the 
miracles out of the record. This in sub- 
stance was the position taken by Dr. 
George A. Gordon in his recent address 
before the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 
It is generally admitted, we believe, that 
the accounts of miracles in the Gospels 
were written at a time when men were 
far more willing to believe stories of 
miraculous events than men are now. 
While the sincerity of the writers is not 
questioned, their capacity for discerning 
what they saw, or of what they heard 
that other persons had seen, is a much 
more important element now than it was 
in an age when myths and legends grew 
rapidly in fertile soil. The untutored 
savage, seeing the same eclipse of the 
sun as a scientific observer, would de- 
scribe it quite differently. What to the 
one would be a direct intervention of 
God, would to the other be a natural 
incident in the process of law which he 
had already traced through ages of his 
tory. Fuller knowledge has explained 
away theories of ignorance. The terri- 
fied child who fled from the roar of the 
thunder-storm, praying under his breath, 
*“O God, remember I am a minister’s 
son,”’ has grown to be the man who 
harnesses the electricity of the clouds 
to furnish for him light and heat and 
force. 


gh prmlactorns is the creation of mind. 
Christian and scientist agree in that. 
Behind all existing things is thought and 

will. If that were de- 
on We Discovered nied there would be no 

e Meaning of . P 
caine’ need to discuss mira- 

cles. But science is 
constantly making new discoveries. and 
minds of men are yearning for new knowl- 
edge of God. The scientist is rare who 
would aflirm that he has so completely 
compassed the knowledge of nature that 
he comprehends all that may be meant by 
miracle. The believer in God finds his 
greatest inspiration and support of faith 
in the things of God still beyond his 
knowledge. The historic evidence of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus is not verifiable by 
any facts subsequent to the records in the 
Gospels. But the personality of Jesus 
and his influence in the world today are 
beyond question. His being is the mira- 
cle which sustains our faith and inspires 
our lives. Whatever in the Gospel rec- 
ords is in harmony with that, we rever- 
ently receive and interpret it in his 
presence. From such premises as these 
Rey. Jonathan Brierley, the ‘J. B.” of 
the London Christian World, comes to 
the conclusion that as the discovery 
of new phenomena has been a break in 
the history of matter so the Gospel story 
is the record of a break in the history of 
the spirit. He says: 

The writers of our Gospels are simple- 
minded persons who bring us a report, couched 
in their own language, of an unparalleled phe- 
nomenon in the spiritaal world. Their de- 
scription bears all the marks of the time and 
place from which it derives. It is colored by 
the prepossessions, and characteriz2d by the 
limitations of an unscientific age. But through 
all this shines the tremendous fact itself; what 
is more, through all this pours today upon us, 
undiminished, the spiritual power inherent 
in that fact. And the force it contains is a 
redeeming force. Jesus is still the soul’s mir- 
acle. His attraction is perennial, and whom- 


soever he attracts he uplifts and purifies. As 
to physical signs and wonders, though we can- 
not in that sphere measure his power, it was 
not upon these he put the emphasis. Nor 
need we. He was capable of so much greater 
things—the things he accomplished and does 
now accomplish in the minds and hearts of 
men. 


ITH CHARACTERISTIC VIGOR 

and directness of aim President 
Roosevelt last week, when he learned 
that our nation was not 
represented at the Con. 
gress in Paris, called to 
bring about internati nal action and sup- 
pressing the trade in girls and women for 
immoral purposes, at once cabled to Sec- 
retary Vignaud of our Embassy to rep- 
resent us. The French Government is 
showing this congress of reformers en- 
gaged in a most necessary reform the 
finest courtesy and amplest official recog- 
nition. It is a wide spreading, devilish 
traflic which is being fought, with its 
ramifications extending to this country 
and sadly interwoven with our incoming 
immigrants’ lives; and we need to be 
more alive to its details and more help 
ful in its extermination, as alert as our 
national Executive is. Nothing which 
assails the virtue of womanhood fails to 
get a thrust from him, whether it be a 
sordid traflic or a foreign prince notori- 
ously impure visiting this country. 


White Slave 
Trade Congress 


EV. F. B. MEYER’S latest notable 

utterance deals with so many large 
and vital themes that it may well attract 
attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic. No 
Christian leader in Eng- 
land or America is championing more 
powerfully today social Christianity than 
is this well-known Bible teacher and 
writer of popular devotional books, and 
because we believe the entire Church 
needs to take to heart his admonitions 
and incitements, we reprint on page 562 
portions of his address at the annual 
meeting of the English Baptist Union, of 
which he has been president the past year. 
Mr. Meyer is always happy in his titles, 
and his theme, In Mid Current, epitomizes 
in a striking figure the situation of the 
Church today in the midst of the currents 
and counter currents of the popular move- 
ments toward political, social and in- 
dustrial democracy. The time has gone 
by, he thinks, when the Church should be 
content to pull here and there an indi- 
vidual out of the world. It must rise to 
its greatest task of enthroning justice 
and mercy everywhere among men. We 
welcome Mr. Meyer to this role of leader- 
ship in social reforms, and we believe 
that, if his life is spared, he will render 
as great service to the kingdom of God, 
through laboring for its realization in 
modern institutions, as he has rendered 
in his earlier years through his quicken- 
ing touch upon the personal life of the 
believer. 


Mr. Meyer’s New 
Note of Leadership 


HE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER 

having recently had an opportunity 
to fraternize with a large body of Dis- 
ciples of Christ clergy and 
laity, has been led to a con. 
sideration of the tenets and 
the spirit of that rapidly growing body of 
Christians, and sees no serious obstacles 
to Baptist union with them, at least in 


Baptist Drift 
toward Unity 
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missionary work at home and abroad 
The Disciples of Christ of the Maritime 
Provinces in Canada have invited the 
newly formed union, Baptists and Free 
Baptists to attend their next meeting to 
discuss eventual union. Were the Bap- 
tists of this country and Canada to unite 
with the Disciples of Christ there would 
be a splendid strengthening of one of the 
largest regiments of the Christian army 
which has the Congregational polity. The 
committee appointed at the last meeting 
of the Home Missionary Society of the 
Northern Baptists to consider co opera- 
tion with Free Baptists recommends the 
formulation of a brief statement of faith, 
free from speculation; that the general 
missionary work of the Free Baptists be 
merged and cared for by the Baptists; 
and that no action be finally taken by the 
missionary societies until at least three- 
fourths of the conventions where Free 
Baptists carry on missionary work have 
arranged for co operation and combina- 
tion in such states, local affairs being 
lett entirely with the local churches, the 
movement being a missionary and not a 
doctrinal one. 


¢¢\170 DOCTRINE, no reform, no 

matter how bold frightens me. 
The government as constitufed must 
march at the head of de- 
mocracy,” said President 
Fallieres of the French Republic last 
week, commenting on the creation of a 
Department of Labor and the appoint- 
ment of its first minister by Premier 
Clemenceau. Intimations of coming 
supplementary legislation anent the Ro- 
man Catholic Church indicate that the 
Vatican was rightly concerned with the 
coming to power of M. Clemenceau. If 
priests who choose the Pope rather than 
obedience to French law are to be treated 
as ‘‘foreign subjects,’’ why then the 
more obstreperous of the French clergy 
are likely to get summary treatment ere 
the new year opens, though refusal to 
form ‘‘cultural associations ’’ under the 
present law it is said will not be con- 
sidered cause for prosecution under the 
proposed law. We quoted last week the 
Pilot’s significant comment on the bad 
handling of this affiair by the Vatican. 
The Republic, Boston’s other Roman 
Catholic journal, this week says: ‘‘ Pius 
may have acted incautiously. Cardinal 
Merry de Val was perhaps too eager to 
force a crisis that many observers believe 
the astute Leo XIII. would never allowed 
to develop.”’ 


France’s Vitality 


ICQUART, the French soldier, who 

as a subordinate dared to champion 
Dreyfus and indict his own military su- 
periors and defy French 
popular passion against 
the then despised Jewish officer, has 
been placed by the new French premier 
in charge of the Ministry of War, where 
former revilers will be his obedient sub- 
ordinates. The incident is one of the 
finest dramatic reversals in modern times. 
Ethical greatness led Picquart to defy the 
mob spirit of his class and his nation, and 
now the same moral quality will lead him 
to be magnanimous io dealing with those 
who once hated him. His nomination by 
M. Clemenceau has much irritated the 
Clericals and other reactionaries most 
responsible for the Dreyfus affair, but 


Virtue’s Reward 
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the average Frenchman, who is coming to 
hate war and to covet both peace and 
honor, is glad that a man like Picquart 
has control of the army. Rumors of a 
formal understanding between Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy are current, whicb, 
if it exists, practically ends the Triple and 
Dual Alliances, and will leave Germany 
and Russia to compose a better under- 
standing more after the ideal of Bis- 
marck. 


Forward in the A. M. A, 


If any special effort is this year to be 
made to swell the financial resources of 
any of our societies we believe that the 
American Missionary Association has 
peculiar claims upon our churches, and 
we approve its courage in setting at the 
Oberlin meeting last week the goal of 
not less than $250,000 from living donors. 
Any one who sat through that meeting 
or attended a single session only, must 
have been impressed with the strength, 
breadth and efficiency of the work which 
the association is doing for Negroes, In- 
dians, Highlanders, Hawaiians and Chi- 
nese. A carefully drawn program was 
successfully carried out, and the intel- 
lectual output from this series of meet- 
ings makes a Congregationalist proud of 
the equipment and powers of expression 
that characterize the men whom a great 
national society can summon to its aid 
in connection with an annual meeting. 

While the association is not disposed 
to minimize its efforts in other directions, 
present conditions naturally focus atten- 
tion upon the churches and schools in 
the South, and it was advantageous to 
have such fine specimens of the Negro 
race as appeared at Oberlin to tell what 
it has done for itself and with itself as 
well as such judicious champions of their 
rights and expounders of their virtues as 
Secretary Gutterson, Dr. A. J. Lyman 
and Dr. Gladden. The latter’s address 
on the problem of emancipation was one 
of the strongest deliverances he ever 
made. He did not indulge in censure and 
vituperation, but he dared to lay his finger 
on the exact point at issue as to whether 
the Negro shall be accorded his due chance 
and place in American life, and his clear, 
dispassionate, searching statement of the 
only possible course consistent with 
American principles and the gospel of 
Christ must be influential throughout the 
country. 

The A. M. A. work greatens as time 
goeson. It stands unflinchingly against 
unjust discriminations affecting the peo- 
ple of any race, as its protest passed at 
Oberlin against the current treatment 
being accorded 4 000 Japanese children in 
public schools in Hawaii shows. But it 
does something more than to point out 
evils from time to time and to protest 
against them. Through its army of faith- 
ful teachers and preachers scattered 
throughout the Southland and on Indian 
reservations, through its comprehensive 
scheme of education embracing industrial 
development for the masses and a higher 
education for the exceptional man and 
woman, it is making good its claim that 
“the work of the A. M. A. involves the 
redemption and preservation of our nation 
as well as the progress of the kingdom of 
God.’’ The closer we come to the men 
now directing the policy of the associa- 





tien and to its institutions and workers 
on the field, the more we are impressed 
with the high intellectual and spirit- 
ual standards dominating the work and 
with the sanity, patience and breadth 
with which the crucial questions affecting 
both races in the South are being met. 
Shall not the coming year be made a dis- 
tinctively forward.marching year for this 
sixty-years-old servant of the churches ? 





Japan and the United States 


Contemptible race prejudice and local 
politics of the cheapest sort in San Fran- 
cisco in particular and California in gen- 
eral have brought two nations which have 
had naught but friendly relations in the 
past to a strained situation which the 
responsible officials of both nations are 
endeavoring to compose without further 
irritation of the Japanese public. 

We refer elsewhere to the disgraceful 
treatment which an. eminent Japanese 
scientist received in San Francisco fol- 
lowing the earthquake; Japanese busi- 
ness men in San Francisco of late have 
suffered indignities; labor-unions have 
deliberately fostered an anti-Japanese 
campaign for national legislation similar 
to that excluding the Chinese; and last— 
and most irritating to the public of Japan 
—Japanese pupils—adults as well as chil- 
dren—in the San Francisco schools have 
been segregated by order of the Board of 
Education. 

Obedient both to popular demand and 
highest official instructions Japan’s am- 
bassador has brought before our Depart- 
ment of State the obvious denial of rights 
guaranteed to all Japanese coming to this 
country by our formal treaty of 1894 with 
Japan, which this record of discrimina- 
tion and abuse in California shows, and 
he has asked for explanation and action 
by us, at the same time making it clear 
that both he and officials in Tokyo under- 
stand that local happenings in San Fran- 
cisco do not commit the nation morally 
to hostility to Japan, our long time friend, 
and future friend it is to be hoped. 

Hitherto our Federal authorities, when 
brought to book by foreign governments 
with demands for indemnity for such sim- 
ilar injustice to their subjects, have had 
to reply, meekly and humiliatingly, that 
we had no control over local happenings 
and could not do more than bring moral 
pressure to bear upon state and local offi- 
cials. Fortunately, we believe there isa 
President and a Secretary of State in 
Washington now who dare to take an- 
other step forward in making us a na- 
tion, responsible for every act committed 
within our borders, especially when it 
affects our international relations. We 
cannot claim international rights with- 
out having international obligations that 
no outworn theory of state rights or local 
authority should stand in the way of our 
living up to. We cannot help shape the 
policy of Asia or South America as we 
are now doing on any basis of rigid ad- 
herence to eighteenth century constitu- 
tional law if that stands in the way of 
the present national ideal and will. 

Fortunately, however, the great organic 
law, even as made by the fathers, has an 
article, Article VL., which reads thus: 


This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
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suance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the jadges in every state shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Assuming that this means what it says, 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Root, 
it is believed, plan to test at once in the 
courts the right of San Francisco’s Board 
of Education, conforming to state law, 
to set up discriminations against the 
Japanese which our treaties with that 
Power make impossible so long as we 
insist on similar rights for Americans 
in Japan. 

It is high time that it became impossi- 
bie for any provincial, sectional or racial 
prejudice or local lawlessness—as in the 
case of lynching of Italians in the South 
—to embarrass for‘an hour the nation in 
its compliance with pledges which involve 
reciprocity of amity and justice. 

Viewing this affair from the standpoint 
of policy and commercialism alone, not 
to mention any higher ground, it is su- 
premely foolish. Our Pacific coast states 
have the most to lose if we alienate Japan 
and China, her apt pupil in most things 
and in the matter of trade boycott of 
us her teacher. Organized labor on the 
Pacific coast can do no more shortsighted 
thing than press the hostile race legisla- 
tion affecting Japanese labor. Viewing 
the matter from the standpoint of history 
and in the light of essential democracy 
and Christianity, the clash takes on 
equally reprehensible shape. We looked 
with contempt on Japan when she lived 
an exclusive life; we protested against 
her insistence on discrimination against 
us and other Occidentals; we rejoiced 
when she ceased to do this; and we have 
been glad to have her friendship of late 
as @ peer. 


Andover before Our Churches 


An awakening interest in the fortunes 
and misfortunes of Andover Theological 
Seminary seems to have spread like a 
wave across the continent, stirring up 
Congregational churches in their various 
local and state meetings to discuss its 
future. We have already printed several 
suggestions as to the uses which might be 
made of it, especially from representa- 
tives of institutions who would willingly 
administer its funds. The number of 
those besides Harvard University ready 
to give to Andover hospitable entertain- 
ment is constantly iacreasing. 

The resolutions passed by Congrega- 
tional associations and other communi- 
cations sent to The Congregationalist for 
publication are more than we can find 
space for. They agree in asking the 
trustees to postpone final action con- 
cerning the removal of the seminary 
to Harvard or elsewhere until further 
conference is had with representative Con- 
gregationalists. The Association of South- 
ern California meeting at Claremont pre- 
faced this request by stating that though 
separated by the breadth of a continent 
the interests of Andover ‘‘are very close 
to those who compose our churches on 
this Pacific coast.’”’ The General Asso- 
ciation of Nebraska at its fiftieth annual 
session voted unanimously that ‘“‘in view 
of the great interest of all our churches 
involved in any action relating to this 
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great school, we earnestly urge that be 
fore any decisive action be taken the 
advice of a general council representative 
of the churches of the whole country be 
sought.”’ 

The local Andover conference, though 
smaller than the other bodies whose ac- 
tion we have recorded, is entitled to a 
hearing because of its close relations 
with the seminary, and because it in- 
cludes the church to which members of 
the faculty belong. This body meeting 
in Lawrence last week adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The Andover Conference of Congregational 
Churches, having cherished the theological 
seminary at Andover for many years with the 
affection born of close acquaintance, respect- 
fully sub nits to the trustees of this institution 
its strong belief that the seminary, under 
present changed conditions, needs a board of 
trustees responsible fur its interests, apart 
from those of Phillips Academy; and would 
express the hope that some method of secur- 
ing such exclusive trusteeship be found 

Cogent reasons in favor of a board of 
trustees for the seminary apart from the 
academy were presented in an address by 
Rev. W. E. Wolcott, who also urged that 
the trustees should be representative of 
the churches for which the seminary is 
expected to train men to be ministers. 
We expect to print next week the sub- 
stance of his paper. 

We quoted last week, by his permission, 
the opinions of President Tucker, whose 
professorship at Andover previous to his 
removal to Dartmouth College covered 
several of the seminary’s most useful 
years. He also indorses heartily the pro- 
posal for a separate board of trustees, 
which was advocated by The Conyrega- 
tionalist. He believes that the time when 
it might have been for the advantage of 
the seminary to remove to Cambridge has 
gone by, and that if any change of locality 
is made it might be wise to locate tempo- 
rarily in rented houses in such a part of 
Boston as would afford opportunity for 
its students to engage in practical Chris- 
tian work, and thus test by experiment 
the question whether or not it should be 
located permanently in this city. 

We are informed that a meeting of the 
alumni is to be called at some time dur- 
ing this month at which a report will be 
made by the committee appointed to 
gather the opinions of Andover men 
as to what disposition should be made of 
the seminary. The widespread interest 
aroused in this question gives encourage 
ment that Andover may be restored under 
new conditions to as great usefulness 
as it has had in the past; that it is on 
the threshold of a new era as well as 
of its second century. Pending further 
developments it is, of course, not to be 
expected that the trustees will take de- 
cisive action on the removal of the semi- 
nary to Cambridge. 





Zion’s Herald publishes a striking letter 
from the mission field, written to induce if 
possible a policy on the part of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of sending to the Asiatic 
mission field at least, only missionaries with a 
college and seminary training, who will know 
the polity of the Church well, and who can 
meet on an intellectual equality the Oriental 
minds. The letter is emphatic in its dercrip- 
tion of the suicidal effect of sending out im- 
perfectly trained men. Prof. Borden P. Bowne 
came back from his tour to the far East pro- 
foundly impressed with the need of some such 
protest as this. 
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A Testing of Democracy 


Ere another issue of this journal is read 
the voters of two ancient and command- 
ing- common wealths, New York and Mass- 
achusetts, will have dealt at the polls 
with the claims of Messrs. Hearst and 
Meran to high office. With an earnest- 
ness and passion unknown for many years 
and revealing the sense which men have 
of the importance of the controversy, by 
speeches, letters and advertisements as 
well as editorials in the press, champions 
of these men and their rivals have ap- 
pealed to the electorate, which in turn 
has perplexed veteran campaigners by its 
dumb, mysterious attitude while the fight 
has been raging. Just as party lines have 
faded away in the new process of disin- 
tegration and realigment making proph- 
ecy a perilous preceeding, so also new 
moods of voters have been discovered, 
diflicult to diagnose and alter. 

If Messrs. Hearst and Moran are de- 
feated, they will have themselves to thank 
forit. Agruelling campaign has revealed 
them in their true characters, causing a 
reaction against them not only among the 
more conservative elements of society, 
bat among the radicals and new forces 
in our politics whom they pretend to lead. 
They have been revealed as ‘‘fakes,”’ 
pseudo-reformers, having capacities for 
the role of crying ‘‘ Fire,’’ but no equip- 
ment for putting fire out. Such strength 
as they have comes, not from respect for 
them as men, but because of their ad- 
vocacy of reforms which our law-makers 
and law-enforcers must meet squarely if 
caring at all about the popular will; but 
they are reforms which would better be 
shaped by evolutionists than by revolu- 
tionists, by men with at least a modicum 
of the judicial and constructive temper. 

The fact that Messrs. Hearst and Moran 
fail to get the support at the present 
time of men and journals pre-eminent 
in their service of and consecration toa 
higher ethical, civic and political code— 
see, for instance, Mr. Lincoln Steffens’s 
article in the November American Maga- 
zine—is one that should give voters a 
pause. Nothing does more injury to real 
reform than the false. Democracy needs 
ever to be alert lest she follow dema- 
gogues while shunning despots. 

Whatever the result at the polls, we 
shall make a great mistake if we under- 
rate the gravity of the hour or the re- 
sponsibility for present conditions which 
rests upon those who have been in power 
in our political and commercial life 
during the past generation. Men like 
Messrs. Hearst and Moran do not get the 
following they have of men of all callings 
and social status by hypnotism. Revo- 
lution always looms up when evolution 
is stifled. Kings that were checked by 
nobles, nobles that were checked by 
burghers and merchants, must now look 
on to see burghers and merchants forced 
to concede political domination to wage- 
earners and the army of subordinate em- 
ployees of modern industry; and just as 
absolutism gave way to feudalism, and 
feudalism to individualism, so now indi- 
vidualism is facing a rival—collectivism. 

Kings still reign if they do not rule, 
and Edward VII. has more influence if 
not power than George III. had. Feudal- 
ism still exists in many lands controlled 
by the people, being plutocratic in form 
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when not aristocratic. Individualism 
will never die, if for no other reason, 
because, as Dr. George A. Gordon once 
said, ‘‘the natural man will look after 
it.’”’ But each and all of these must be 
modified hereafter by the social ideal, 
and by increase of the power of the state 
to conserve public good. Hence, who- 
ever wins in this particular battle of the 
campaign, it will never be possible again 
to fight political battles in this country 
on the dominant issues of the last cen- 
tury. 





Lessons from the Life of Christ 
Christ in His Own City * 


The merit which we are most likely to 
overlook is that which is nearest. As 
the lens in photography needs twice the 
time to make a picture of objects close at 
hand, so we need an unusual effort of 
loving attention to understand the real 
gifts of our own neighbors. The man 
who comes from a distant city appeals to 
us, while the man whom we meet in the 
ways of common life loses all semblance 
of heroic stature in our eyes. So it was 
with Jesus in his own city. To his old 
neighbors he was the carpenter’s son 
and nothing more. His claims to author- 
ity inspired them first with astonishment, 
and then with anger. 

Jesus himself felt the sting of denial 
both from his neighbors and his own 
home circle. In the quiet life which pre- 
ceded his call to public service he had 
shown the qualities which make him for 
all after ages the man of perfect balance, 
free from all spot of sin, the one great 
example of rounded human character. 
And yet, as we -ead we realize what it 
meant in sorrow for his loving heart that 
‘neither did his brethren believe in 
him.”’” When he went from Nazareth to 
the wilderness where John was calling 
the nation to repentance, not one of his 
own brothers went with him. When he 
began to cali men to himself, no answer 
of faith or affection came from his own 
home. Even mother love left the first- 
born son to his own ways in preference 
for the point of view of her other chil- 
dren. 

‘*He could there do no mighty work 

. and he marveled because of their 
unbelief.”” This is the lesson for us of 
Christ’s experience of rejection in his 
own city. He needs our belief and co- 
operation for his own success with men. 
God needs us—this we must always re- 
member as the complement of that other 
trutb, that we need God. Our unbelief is 
a limitation upon the work of our Lord. 
And not our unbelief in him only, but our 
unbelief in the high qualities of those who 
are doing his work amongus. Elsewhere, 
we have an idea—foolish enough, if we 
will but stop to think about it—that God 
is using perfect instruments, but in our 
own city or neighborhood his instruments 
are so imperfect that we do not see how 
his work can possibly get on. And it does 
not get on, or gets on slowly, because of 
ourunbelief. We forget that even though 
our prophets are not perfect, yet God 
strikes straight blows with crooked sticks. 
Our business is to accept the instruments 





* Prayer Meeting Topic for Nov. 4-10. Christ in 
His Own City. Mark 6: 1-6; Luke 4:16-30. Over- 
looking the good qualities of neighbors. How our 
unbelief may hinder Christ’s work. 
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he offers and make the most we can of 
them. 

This applies, of course, to all those 
human weaknesses of manner and thought 
which blurr the image of power in the 
merely human workers whom God some- 
how thinks it worth his while everywhere 
to employ. If there are angels at work 
in our pulpits, our prayer meetings, our 
Sunday schools, we have not met them. 
But even were they angels we wonder 
whether they would have full honor each 
in his own city. And, remembering that 
Jesus could do no mighty work in Naza- 
reth because of unbelief, we doubt. 





In Brief 


Has your church an annual deficit? So have 
most American colleges. 





Now then, one good, strong, united pull for 
the $200,000 needed to re-establish Congrega- 
tional churches and missions in San Francisco. 





Emerson saw some wild radicalism in his 
day and parties servile to the slave power, and 
he said nevertheless, *‘ There is a speedy limit 
to profligate politics.’’ 





The amount of business being done in the 
country and the degree of prosperity which 
certain classes in the state are enjoying is in- 
dicated by an increase of more than fifteen 
million dollars in the postal receipts during 
the year ending June 30, 1906. 





A woman with scruples as to automobiling 
on Sunday who was injured in an accident 
while riding on Sunday and taken to a New 
Jersey hospital and there treated without 
publicity has given $5,000 to the hospital as 
a reward for concealment of her name. Even 
a dormant conre‘ence toward God dreads ex- 
posure to the public eye. 





Political campaigning is being tried in New 
York State by means of speeches ground out 
from a phonograph, with stereopticon moving 
pictures of the gesticulating candidate for the 
governorship. After next week we shall 
know whether or not it would be worth while 
to inaugurate a campaign of this sort for a 
religious revival. 





Bishop John H. Vincent pleads for less 
lengthy and tiresome family worship, because 
long prayers lead children not to have home 
worship when they grow up and have homes 
of their own. It is our impression that most 
of the mischief done by such a custom was 
done some time ago. We should like to hear 
from any boy or girl in the present who is 
made tired by family prayers. 





Sometimes co-operation in religious work 
comes from quarters where it was hardly an- 
ticipated. Such has been the happy experience 
of members of the committee of arrangements 
for the Gipsy Smith campaign in Boston, as 
they have distributed invitations in shops and 
factories, with a view to winning outsiders. 
One great railway company afforded special 
facilities for personal approach to its em- 
ployees. 





On the eve of important political elections 
we remind citizens again that dangerous men 
have captured high public offices and done 
great mischief through neglect of men to vote 
for trustworthy candidates. One hundred 
years ago last month the treason of Aaron 
Burr was discovered, and he was arrested and 
his followers scattered. Yet he missed being 
made President of the United States by only 
one electoral vote. 





Prof. G. W. Richards of the Reformed (Ger- 
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man) Church discusses in the Messenger, 
union of that church with the Presbyterian 
Church North. He says doctrinal differences 
between them today are greater than they 
were in the s xteenth century. Union on six- 
teenth century symbols or on mcdern adapta- 
tions of the same h3 thinks out of the question; 
the bond of union if it comes, must be not 
“‘the Christ of dogma, but the Jesus of the 
Gospels.’’ 





At the organization of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, after the annual 
meeting, Prof. Edward C. Moore was re-elected 
chairman. Although he will be absent most of 
the year on deputation work in China it was 
thought he would carry more influence there 
if he went as chairman. Rev. W. E. Strong 
of Amherst, entered upon his work as as- 
sistant editorial secretary the first of Novem- 
ber. Rey. E. F. Bell was elected assistant 
secretary in the foreign department. 





“*No political or religious discussions al- 
lowed,” is a sign jast put up in a large New 
Haven factory, where the company’s time has 
been appropriated by workmen and where 
bitterness of feeling has been aroused. We 
herald with pleasure the intimation that there 
are men anywhere who feel deeply enough 
about religion to discuss it with feeling, and 
we cannot overlook the evidence that Ameri- 
can workmen discuss religion as well as poli- 
tics. As a matter of industrial discipline the 
order is jastifiable. 





Rey. F. B. Meyer in his presidential address 
to the English Baptist Union demanded of 
Baptists increasing attention to education of 
their clergy and more participation in the 
higher intellectual life of the nation, and he 
urged that some Baptist laymen see to it that 
what Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Unitarians have done in establishing schools 
for training the clergy under the eaves of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Baptists do. He also 
pointed out the need of provision of adequate 
support for many of the rural clergy, some of 
whom now have to live on $300 a year. 





An exchange of pulpits between a Jewish 
rabbi and a Christian pastor may be a rare 
event, but it has proved a spiritual blessing in 
the instance just come to our knowledge. By 
invitation Rabbi Voorsanger, in charge of the 
leading Jewish synagogue in San Francisco, 
preached on a recent Sunday morning, at the 
First Congregational Church, an excellent and 
uplifting sermon on the touch of God on the 
human soul. The pastor, Dr. George C. 
Adams, has jast accepted an invitation to oc- 
cupy the pulpit of Rabbi Voorsanger for a 
Sabbath service during the latter’s absence in 
Europe. 





Despite the vccal protest and legal devices 
of its clerical author, The Clansman may not 
be played in Philadelphia theaters, the emi- 
nent Jewish judge, Judge Sulzberger, pro- 
nouncing it a play calculated to arouse race 
feeling. ‘‘Rev.’’ Thomas Dixon, Jr., play- 
wright and fomenter of hatred of the Negro, 
has had some hard jolts lately. Ex Congress- 
man Fleming of Georgia, in a recent admirable 
address before Georgia University, named 
Mr. Dixon and his play as a rival of certain 
conspicuous Southern politicians and editors 
in the deadly business of making race condi- 
tions in the South worse rather than better. 





Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst intimates that his 
new church edifice on Madison Square, New 
York City, which is described on page 575, 
will bea seven-days a-week church, and that 
religious services with eminent preachers from 
all paris of the country leading will be held 
there dailyat noon. ‘I wish,’’ he says, *‘ that 
we may attest to the world that we are some. 
thing more than a Christian club, organized 
in the interest of our own exclusive improve- 
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ment and delectation; that we have something 
of the wide-open heart of the Master, and that 
we are striving to walk in his steps, so as hon- 
estly and truly, even though imperfectly, to 
represent him to the tired, uneasy, struggling 
souls of our own place and generation.” 





The argument against further taxation of 
college property in Massachusetts made before 
a legislative committee last week by some of 
the state’s leading educators, including Presi- 
dents Eliot of Harvard, Seelye of Smith and 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, was sup- 
plemented by that of the official representative 
of the Roman Catholic archbishop. Were the 
historic attitude of the State toward education 
dependent on the support of descendants of 
the original race stock there might be some 
fear for the future; but if the Ro nan Catholic 
Church which controls the Irish, French and 
Italian new comers is in favor of a liberal 
policy of State toward colleges and higher ed- 
ucational institutions, why then the movers 
for increised taxation might jast as well throw 
up the sponge. The Paritan and Roman com- 
bination cannot be beaten. 


The Bishop of Carlisle, in his opening ad- 
dress at the recent Congress 6f the Church of 
England, said that the Church was in danger 
of going too near the Middle Ages, yet not 
near enough to Christ. ‘“‘It is in danger, 
too,” he added, ‘‘of falling behind the times 
and, in consequence, of being forsaken by 
the people. The most solemn fact I know 
abcut the Church of England today is that 
so small a proportion of the whole population, 
and a still smaller proportion of the male 
population, attends her public services. We 
condemn the indifference of the pe»ple, but 
our condemnation is unjast if we condone the 
shortcomings of the Church.” In a world of 
“*increasing reverence for reason and dimin- 
ishing submission to authority,’’ a very differ- 
ent world from the Middle Ages, the Bishop 
of Carlisle is confident that ‘‘it will not do to 
trust in the Apostolic succession, nor to reca- 
pitulate past service to the nation.” 





Personalia 


The state committee of Massachusetts’ 
Socialist Party is circulating as part of its 
campaign literature, the statement by Miss 
Frances Willard favoring socialism, made 
shortly before her death. 


Mra. William Ziegler, widow of the recently 
deceased head of the baking powder trust, has 
announced her intention of establishing and 
maintaining a magazine monthly for the 70,000 
blind persons of the country. It is estimated 
that it will cost $60,000 annually. 


Bishop Lawrence of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Massachusetts returns from 
a summer spent in Eogland, where he was 
the guest of eminent Anglicans, convinced 
that we have solved the problem of education 
vastly better than the Eoglish, and that it 
would be deplorable to try and alter our pub- 
lie school system on matters religious in the 
manner advocated by most Anglicans. 


One of the most remarkable of Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity in recent days was the 
late Bishop Schereschewsky, eminent among 
Protestant Episcopal missionaries in China as 
a scholar, compiler of dictionaries and gram- 
mars and translator of the entire Bible into 
the Wenli dialect. He died in Tokyo, Oct. 15. 
Max Miiller said he was one of the six most 
learned Orientalists in the world. 


The death of Prof. John De Witt, D. D., 
LL. D., of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, New Brunswick, 
removes one of its most scholarly men, who 
served on the board that produced the Revised 
Yersion of the Bible. It used to be said of 
Professor De Witt that when he got weary 
with scholastic work he went up to New York 
City and walked Broadway to get rest. 
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Impressions of the Trades-Union Movement 


A Friendly Estimate from the Point of View of a [linister and an Insider 


By Rev. Harry W. KIMBALL, SOUTH WEYMOUTH, 


One year ago the Rockland Central 
Labor Union invited me and other local 
clergymen to sit in that body as fraternal 
delegates, and since then I have been a 
faithful attendant at its meetings. This 
fall that union honored mo by electing 
me as a delegate to the annual conven- 
tion of the state branch of the American 
Federation of Labor and I spent three in- 
tensely interesting days at Lawrence in 
close association with the trades-union 
leaders of the Commonwealth. 

I have been received both in the local 
body and at the state convention in the 
most cordial and friendly manner, have 
been given the privileges of the floor and 
have been urged to take part in the dis- 
cussions. Many friendships have been 
formed that'I value highly and my own 
experience is that the gulf between the 
minister and the laboring man is one that 
can easily be bridged. 

THE AIMS OF THE MOVEMENT 

The trades. union movement is an as- 
pect of that world-wide effort by which the 
common people have ever sought to bet- 
ter their condition. It has for its pur- 
pose the complete organization of the 
wage-workers that they may gain that 
justice which they deem their right. 
Originally formed in the hope of sectring 
better wages it has fought and largely 
won the battle for shorter hours, has 
helped to place many a law protecting 
the laborer upon the statute-books and is 
beginning to champion all those reforms 
which appear to be for the welfare of so- 
ciety. The spirit of the movement is one 
of brotherhood, even though that brother- 
hood is usually not large enough to in- 
clude the employer. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at that the worker, with his de- 
pendent position and small wage, looks 
upon the man of wealth with his luxury 
as in another class. 

The circumstances of the worker’s in- 
dustrial condition help to forge this bond 
of brotherhood. The man in business or 
in a profession immediately enters into 
competition with other men for advance- 
ment and for success. He rises, if not by 
pulling others down, by at least proving 
that he is superior to them in business or 
professional ability. The average worker 
has no such outlook for himself, although 
he may dream of something better for his 
children. He has little hope of being 
other than he is, and this is due not to 
lack of ambition nor to laziness but to the 
incontrovertible fact that the places at 
the top are few, that the most of men are 
of only average ability, and that because 
of lack of opportunity much advance- 
ment is impossible. The worker sees 
that he can better his own conditions 
only as the conditions of all the men in 
his craft are bettered. He rises and falls 
with the men of his trade and this fact 
gives a solidarity to the men who are 
wage-workers. 

These men are working for an eight- 
hour day, for a larger wage with its cor- 
responding opportunity for a larger life, 
for better factory conditions, for greater 
independence for the laborer, for more 
justice for the toiler. That all these 


are necessary for the development of a 
growing moral and spiritual life among 
the mass of men is my own conviction. 
We may snatch a few, like brands from 
the burning, but we may not hope for the 
permanent elevation of the great major- 
ity of the men and women who toil, until 
justice and love have found a place in 
our industrial system. 


THE MEN OF THE MOVEMENT 


In almost every union you will find 
three types of men. There will be a ma- 
jority of men who see in the movement 
only what they are likely to get out of it. 
They are interested solely because per- 
chance their own wages will be boosted a 
little or their hours of labor shortened. 
These men think of the interests of their 
own craft, but care little for effurts that 
men are making in other trades. 

Then you will usually find two or three 
men who are in the union solely for per- 
sonal advantage. They are ambitious 
and want power and office, or they are 
in politics and desire to use the trades- 
unions for their own ends. Such men 
do the movement great harm for they do 
not scruple to use methods which not 
only bring the unions into disrepute, but 
which often result in disrupting them. 

And then there are other men, a few, 
men of vision and men of conscience, 
who see the great possibilities for gocd in 
the trades-union movement and regard it 
asa holy cause. These are the men who 
make sacrifices, do the hard work un. 
grudgingly and without pay, and who 
really keep the movement going through 
their zeal and inspiration. 

The average trades-unionist impresses 
me as &@ man with a big heart but with an 
untrained will. Their feelings are usu 
ally right, but they follow them blindly. 
But the trades.union is a school of train- 
ing in which this defect will slowly be 
remedied. 


THE METHODS OF THE MOVEMENT 


A trades-unionist believes that there 
is a war between labor and capital. 
Ideally their interests are one, practically 
today they are not. There is war and the 
trades. unionist simply says that the ethics 
of war are not the ethics of peace. Under 
the present conditions they must fight 
with the weapons which they have at 
hand, and which have proved efficient. 
The closed shop is a necessity because 
only in that way can the working people 
present a solid front to their employers. 
It is an unavoidable but incidental evil 
that the man who refuses to join the 
union must suffer. The boycott is simply 
an expression of disapproval of men whom 
the trades-unionist believes do not have 
at heart the welfare of the working classes. 
The sympathetic strike is one way of 
brotherly helpfulness. In Rockland the 
painters are trying to secure a larger wage 
for union men, and the carpenters have 
refused to work on any buildings where 
non-union painters are employed. It is 
their way of helping their brother{painters 
to secure a larger wage. Picketing is the 
right of a man to try to seek the aid of 
others in the efforts that he is making to 
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establish a certain wage in a certain shop 
or industry. 

That the trades-unionist uses these 
weapors unjustly and unfairly there can 
be no doubt, but until they find some 
other methods to gain their ends, it can 
hardly be expected that they will throw 
away the only weapons that they have. 

The trades unionist is rapidly beginning 
to feel that the ballot is to be the weapon 
of the future, and we may look for an in- 
creasing entrance of the trades-unions 
into the political field. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TRADES-UNION 


While it is easy for the minister and 
the trades.unionists, as individuals, to 
meet on a common level, it is a different 
problem to bring about a sympathetic re- 
lation between the church and the trades- 
union movement. 

I regret to say that I do not see how 
such a relation can be brought about at 
present. At its heart the trades-union 
movement is profoundly religious; it is 
seeking the betterment of man and the 
spread of human.brotherhood. A good 
Catholic came to me at Lawrence and 
said: ‘‘I think that Jesus would be here 
if he were on earth, don’f you? He was 
a carpenter by trade you know,” and 
this was said in the truest spirit of sin- 
cerity and reverence. And I could not 
say him, Nay. 

Bat the organized church stands in the 
mind of the average trades.unionist as 
the home of the lawyer, the banker and 
the manufacturer, and he feels that the 
cause of labor cannot get a fair hearing 
under such conditions. Because of this 
he stands aloof from the Church, and 
even the Catholic Church is losing its 
hold upon him. The union is training its 
members to think. for themselves and 
they no longer take the word of any 
priest or institution. 

Is this attitude to be wondered at? At 
the convention a leader said to me, ‘‘ We 
are doing here what the Church ought to 
be doing.” If the trades-unionist is right 
and there is injustice and wrong in our 
economic conditions the Church can hope 
for his loyalty only as she preaches a 
social gospel and co-operates with him in 
his struggles. 

A worker among the street car employ- 
ees of the Connecticut Valley was telling 
me of the long hours, often sixteen or 
eighteen in summer, of the cold barns in 
winter where the men waited for their 
cars and ate their lunch, of leaving home 
in the dark to take the car out of the 
barn, of getting home late at night, and 
hardly a chance to see the children, and 
he asked, ‘‘ What is the Church going to 
do to help us get better conditions? ”’ 
What answer could be made? 

I think that the Church and the minis- 
try will have to come down out of their 
beautiful Gothic churches and out of 
their book-lined studies and out of their 
pews of privilege and work side by side 
with these men for the betterment of the 
conditions of the laboring people before 
the Church and the trades.unions will 
have more than distant relations. one 
with the other. 


* 
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The Valley 


There are no mountains this morning 
in our high valley. The gray mist has 
settled down blotting them out and giving 
us strange and beautiful forest horizons 
of tall pines and spiry firs. Last night 
the stars shone clear and the guests laid 
plans for strenuous climbing leading to 
high summi’s and wide views—this morn- 
ing not one has come down to the ap- 
pointed early meeting. With a single 
glance from the window their desires and 
expectations vanished like the circling 
peaks and they have gone back to that 
last delicious doze which crowns the night 
and helps the serenity of the morning. 

Small blame to them! Sleep, next to 
friendship, is the best of life. But there 
are compensations for the sleepless, even 
on such a gray and threatening morning. 
The cloud came down too late to inter- 
cept the dew and, though there is no 
glitter and glisten of the sunlight on 
grasses ‘‘dew impearled” or on the cob- 
webs stretched like fairy sails on boughs 
and weeds and grass stalks all along the 
way, the cooler beauty of the dew fits 
into the wondrous harmony of soft greens 
and grays. All is hushed and still as if 
the spirit of the clouds had lulled the 
valley to a magic sleep waiting the com- 
ing of the sunlight and the flute and fife 
of the awakening wind. 

Yet, if the wind is still, the birds are 
full of life and motion and even of such 
song as autumn leaves to them. They 
are foraging, yet merry, as if their food 
had been provided without toil or care. 
No before-breakfast grumblers they; but 
joyful that the light returns and labor 
has its due reward of nourishment. In 
these autumnal days when their house- 
making and housekeeping cares have long 
been over, they have grown sociable again 
with their own kin. For sojourners and 
pilgrims the loyal friendship of this flock 
of lively flickers is ideal. They keep each 
other company conscious of the rights 
and duties of the flock, yet never seem to 
crowd or quarrel. Find one, and you may 
know the others are not far away. A 
glimpse of the undergold of wings, a head- 


The Valley Road 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


long, blundering flight and from the trees, 
the wayside bushes and the very porches 
of still slumbering houses, seven brown 
backs marked with white blotches, rush 
across the fields to follow the new lead 
and keep the company. 

The flick»rs love this valley and return 
to its neglected orchards, forest borders 
and broad spaces year by year. I have 
never missed them yet along this road in 
my autumnal visitings. They hold their 
tenure of its fields and woods on easier 
terms than man. They sow nof, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns. If 
toil and forethought, laying up in store 
and careful use were not our education, 
if Christ, loving the fowls of the air, had 
not said, ‘‘Ye are of more value than 
many ’’—flickers, one might sigh for the 
wild freedom and gay spirits of these 
wandering birds. They come to enjoy 
their holiday and about the time when we 
flit back to our labors fly to some un- 
known valley in some southern clime to 
wear the winter out and wait for the re- 
turning flight, the joys of meeting and the 
loving cares of their nest-building, north- 
ern May. 

The colts are out this morning and 
come with friendly noses begging for a 
treat to supplement their breakfast of 
cold, wet grass. If I had only known 
that they were pasturing down the valley 
road a provision of sugar or salt would 
have been a cheap price to pay for their 
pleasure. As it is, a little petting is all I 
have to offer and they go on to find solace 
in untried places of their wide pasture. 

Strangely beautiful, with an ethereal, 
almost ghostly charm, are the autumnal 
hues of birch and maple, in the half- 
enshrouding, half-revealing and caress- 
ing folds of cloud. There is no blaze or 
blare of color, for there is no sun. And, 
since the higher slopes are blotted out, 
the eye is not. oppressed by. the over- 
whelming* beauty of the forests which, 
this cloudy morning, make but a fringe 
against the soft gray sky which has 
dropped down upon us. All the tints are 
mellowed. A birch stands out, a tower 
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of gold amid the haze. A maple burns 
with crimsons which at heart are brown 
and scarlets that are hints of sunset 
rather than flakes of fire. For all are 
bathed in the cloud and softened by the 
filtered light of the gray morning. 

To come down this valley road on fa 
sunlit morning after rain is a joy indeed. 
Then the cobwebs are warp and woof of 
silver set thick with clusters of pearls, 
and in the midst the brown spiders sit 
like enchanted queens. Half the valley 
is in shadow and through the break in 
the hills the sunlight comes pouring in 
to flood the other half with light. You 
command the sunrise as you will over the 
eastern ridge, retarded by the higher 
peaks and hastened by gaps and depres- 
sions of the mountain wall. And where 
the road keeps close beneath the eastern 
ridge at the right moment you may stand 
and see the sunlit dawn come leaping 
toward you out of the west across the 
shining grass as the sun climbs above the 
hill behind you. Then the mists come 
hurrying out of the deep places of the 
valley and the beds of pond and stream 
and climb slowly upward in feathery 
wisps and streamers until they melt and 
are lost in the clear blue sky. The glory 
of such a newborn day is dazzling on the 
painted mountain sides, the awakening 
wind comes like a trumpet call. The 
washed air shows the summits without 
cloud or film, and all the talk of the 
groups on the broad veranda is of views 
to see and peaks to climb. 

Far otherwise is it with our gray morn- 
ing. The light breeze wakes and drowses, 
dies way, and wakes again. The curtain 
of the cloud slowly separates itself into 
rounded shapes that rise slowly upward. 
The lower ridges assert themselves in 
beautiful, unnoticed harmonies of peak 
and slope and line. Upward and back- 
ward the gray clouds retreat, whiter and 
whiter, more and more suffused with 
warmth and light, until they suddenly 
burn off entirely. 

So, dawn by dawn, the valley road shows 
us new pictures. And as we follow it we 
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seem to be admitted to the fellowship of their shyness and our own ignorance and conscious or unc nscious repose of heart 


its life. The glad companionship of the 


we feel ourselves one with them in the 


in the wise care of the great Father and 


birds seems to bridge over the gulf of fresh impulse of the new day and the Lover of us all. 





‘China Moving toward Constitutional Government 


Counter-Currents as Seen After an Absence of Ten Months 


Present Currents and 


The most conspicuous fact in regard to 
the China of today, is that a new spirit 
possesses the Chinese people. That it, is 
unequally diffused, that it manifests itself 
in diverse and apparently contradictory 
forms, that in many places it is as yet in- 
visible and inaudible, is only to say that 
China is & vast empire influenced differ- 
ently in different parts. But the new 
spirit is general. It is on the increase. 
It has come to stay, and it is destined to 
be one of the most potent factors in the 
future history of the far East. 

Of the many forms in which this is 
manifested, the most spectacular is un- 
questionably the plan for ‘‘ constitutional 
government” for China. Until but a 
short time ago the Chinese court and the 
Chinese people alike never heard of ‘‘con- 
stitutional government.’’ There was no 
name for such a thing, and no name be- 
cause there was no such idea. Even now 
the term used to denote it conveys no 
meaning until it is explicated, and how 
much it really connotes even then, is 
known only to the immorta's. 


WHAT THE COMMISSIONERS LEARNED 
ABROAD 


The imperial commissioners sent 
abroad to investigate ‘‘ constitutional 
government”’ had literally no previous 
qualification for the task, except native 
shrewdness. Not one of them would 
have recognized ‘constitutional govern- 
ment’’ if he had met it on the street. 
They were, moreover, whirled about the 
world, and through each principal coun- 
try in the world, until it is a wonder 
that they saw or apprehended anything 
in right proportions, for after circum- 
navigating the globe, visiting seven (or 
more) countries (and incidentally spend- 
ing a great sum of money) they returned 
to Shanghai in something less than eight 
months from the time they left it. 

And yet, so far as one is able to judge 
from the hints which filter through the 
native accounts, the commissioners seem 
to have made to the throne able and 
statesmanlike reports of what they saw 
and learned, and to have offered intelii- 
gent and definite suggestions as to what 
should be attempted in China. Many 
rumors as to what is to be done have now 
been silenced by an imperial decree an- 
nouncing that the constitutional change 
is impending, and will take place in ‘‘a 
few years,’’ which is a compromise due to 
the vigorous remonstrances of influential 
Manchus who did not want it at all, as 
against others who had almost succeeded 
in getting the date fixed as the (Chinese) 
New Year of 1910. 

The name is unimportant and so is the 
particular time selected. The main thing 
is to have China prepared for the mo- 
mentous step and to take it intelligently. 
Neither of these conditions can possibly 
be met for an indefinite period, so that 
the postponement is no doubt a much 
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safer plan than to plunge the junk-of- 
state at once into unfamiliar whirlpools, 
and without a pilot. Chang Chih tung, 
the author of China’s Only Hope, once 
more illustrated his thesis by contending 
for a preliminary period of general edu- 
cation and Yuan Shih-ka’i (the most pow- 
erful subject in China) is reported to have 
made the curious suggestion of trying 
‘constitutional government”’ first in a 
limited area—say Peking, Tientsin or the 
Province of Chihli, and if it worked well 
there, it might be made general! 


WILL GOOD MEN EMERGE 


Of the indispensable reform in the 
moral characteristics of the countless 
officials who are the instruments by which 
alone government of any kind must be 
carried on, we hear nothing—only endless 
schemes for combining this board and 
that with a new name, eliminating a 
third and so on, under the natural illu- 
sion that forms are things—whether in 
their intense desire to show themselves 
the equals of the Japanese and worthy 
cf having exterritoriality abolished, the 
Chinese can so totally reconstruct them- 
selves as to have capable men honestly 
and impartially administer executive and 
judicial functions—this is for China and 
for the rest of the world the problem of 
problems. 

It is interesting to learn that the com- 
ments of the Japanese journals, who 
know China as no Occidentals can ever 
hope to do, are in the main both favor- 
able and hopeful. One of them points 
out that the Chinese are essentially a 
democratic people, and that in time the 
constitutional coat can certainly be made 
to fit. It is certain that there is a pro- 
gressive and a conservative party in the 
court councils, but the wonder is that 
the former should have been so success- 
ful. Tuan Fang, one of the returned 
imperial commissioners, is now made gov- 
ernor-general of the important ‘river 
provinces’”’ (Kiangsu, Kiangsi and Au- 
hin), and is thus undoubtedly the most 
influential Manchu in China. 


A NEW EMPHASIS ON MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT 

Whether any considerable number of 
leading Chinese (or Manchus) clearly 
recognize and deeply feel that China’s 
profoundest need is men of inflexible 
integrity, broad views, and above all will- 
ing to make personal sacrifices for the 
sake of the new China, we cannot know. 
It is the opinion of some with inside in- 
formation that China has such men. It 
is agreed, however, that they are few. 

The Chinese have never highly valued 
physical force. The military has been 
rated and treated as far inferior to the 
civil officer. But taught by the Chris- 
tian civilization of the West, and by 
Japan, her pupil of the Occident, the 
Chinese are rapidly coming to perceive 


the great truth that might makes right. 
After repeated humiliations, they are 
putting their army in new and formidable 
order. The details would be to the reader 
of these lines uninteresting and incom- 
prehensible, but the fact itself is at once 
epitomized and illustrated in the autumn 
maneuvers on a great scale, where one 
army threatens Peking, and another de- 
fends it. 

At the execution of these evolutions a 
year ago on the plains of Chihli, the for- 
eign military men who were present gave 
cordial and emphatic testimony to the 
excellence of this new army as an actual, 
and yet more as a potential fighting ma 
chine. The men are stalwart, alert, well 
drilled, well fed, and above all honestly 
paid. Toe maneuvers this year are to 
take place in northwestern Honan, near 
Chang Te Fu from Oct. 22 to Oct. 25, and 
the combined forces will aggregate 40,000 
rank and file. ‘‘In order to let the world 
know the real condition of the new army 
of China, foreign officers and officials, 
and foreign and native newspaper corre- 
spondents will be permitted to witness 
the maneuvers,” being housed and fed at 
government expense. In other words, 
these annual evolutions are a gigantic 
and an expanding advertisement and 
warning all creation generally, ‘‘ Hands 
off from China!’”’? When it is remem- 
bered that there is in the empire an 
illimitable number of potential soldiers, 
and that in a few years more there will 
be an available force of half a million 
men, it is not difficult to believe that the 
days of the ‘partition of China’’ are 
past. 





Christian Endeavorers in 


Worcester 


The hosts of Massachusetts Christian En- 
deavorers invaded Worcester for their nine- 
teenth convention Oct. 25-28. Mr. Gaorge E. 
Copeland was re-elected president and Mr. 
Asa M. Parker was continued as field secre- 
tary. One or two new depariments were in- 
stituted, including a quiet hour committee and 
a bureau of publicity. Perhaps the best at- 
tended service was the Good Citizenship 
session on Saturday evening, at which Dr. W. 
T. McElveen of Shawmut Church, Boston, 
presided and Hon. Curtis Guild, governor of 
Massachusetts, and Speaker J. N. Cole of the 
Massachusetts House were the speakers. 
Without being in the least a political cam- 
paign meeting, the duties of the good citizen at 
the present time were emphasized. 

The address by Rev. J. A. Francis of New 
York, the state evangelist of the New York 
Baptist Convention, was of an evangelistic 
character and met with an encouraging and 
immediate response. The open-air service 
Sunday afternoon, under the auspices of the 
Boston Christian Endeavor Union, with an 
address by Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, pastor at 
Berkeley Temple, was also a well. attended and 
helpful gathering. 





Night brings good counsel.—French Prov- 
erb. 
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A Story of the Discomfiture of Seven Austere Scots 


PART I. 


His first service in St. Jude’s Church 
was over and Carmichael had broken 
upon his modest dinner with such appe- 
tite as high excitement had left; for it is 
a fact in the physiology of a minister that 
if he preaches coldly he eats voraciously, 
but if his soul has been at a white heat 
his body is lifted above food. It had been 
a@ great change from the little kirk of 
Drumtochty, with its congregation of a 
hundred country people, to the crowd 
which filled every corner of the floor 
below and the galleries above in the city 
church. While the light would that Sun- 
day be streaming into the Highland kirk 
and lighting up the honest, healthy faces 
of the hearers, the gas had been lit in St. 
Jude’s, for the Glasgow atmosphere was 
gloomy outside, and when it tltered 
through painted windows was as dark- 
ness inside. 

There is no loneliness like that of a 
solitary man in a crowd and Carmichael 
missed the company and sympathy of his 
friends. This mass of city people, with 
their eager expression, white faces and 
suggestion of wealth, who turned their 
eyes upon him when he began to preach, 
and seemed to be one huge court of judg 
ment, shadowed his imagination. They 
were partly his new congregation and 
partly a Glasgow audience, but there 
were only two men in the whole church 
he knew, and even those he had only 
known for a few months. 

When he rose to preach, with the 
heavy pall of the city’s smoke and the 
city fog encompassing the church and the 
glare of the evil-smelling gas lighting up 
its Gothic recesses, his heart sank and 
for the moment he lost courage. Was it 
for this dreary gloom and packed mass of 
strange people he had left the sunlight 
of the glen and the warm atmosphere of 
true hearts? There were reasons why he 
had judged it his duty to accept the 
charge of this West End Glasgow church 
and selfish ambition had certainly not 
been one, for Carmichael was a man 


rather of foolish impulses than of far- 


seeing prudence. He had done many 
things suddenly which he had regretted 
continually, and for an instant, as he 
faced his new environment and before he 
gave out his text, he wished that by some 
touch of that fairy wand which we are 
ever desiring to set our mistakes right 
or to give us cur impossible desires, he 
could be spirited away from the city which 
as a countryman he always hated, back 
to the glen which he would ever carry in 
his heart. 

While vain regret is threatening to dis- 
able him the people are singing with a 
great volume of melody: 


Jerusalem as a city is compactly built together ; 
Unto that place the tribes go up, the tribes of God 
go thither: 

acd his mood changes. After all, the 
ocean is greater than any river, however 
picturesque and romantic it be, and no 
one with a susceptible soul can be indif- 
ferent to the unspoken appeal of a multi- 
tude of human beings. Old and young of 
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all kinds and conditions, from the cap- 
tains of industry whose names were 
famous throughout the world to the 
young men who had come up from remote 
villages to push their fortune, together 
with all kinds of professional men ad- 
ministering justice, relieving suffering, 
teaching knowledge, were gathered to- 
gether to hear what the preacher had to 
say in the name of God. His message 
would be quickly caught by the keen city 
intellect and would pass into the most 
varied homes and into the widest lives, 
and there was an opportunity of spiritual 
power in this city pulpit which the green 
wilderness could not give. 

As he looked upon the sea of faces 
the depths of Carmichael’s nature were 
stirred, and when his lips were opened 
he had forgotten everything except the 
drama of humanity in its tragedy and io 
its comedy, and the evangel of Jesus 
committed into his hands. He spoke 
with power as one touched by the very 
spirit of his Master, and in the vestry the 
rulers of the church referred to his sermon 
with a gracious and encouraging note. 
He walked home through the gloomy 
street with a high head and in his own 
room, and in a way the public might not 
see, he received the congratulation he 
valued more than anything else on earth. 
For Kate was proud that day of her man, 
and she was not slow either in praise or 
blame as occasion required, being through 
all circumstances, both dark and bright, a 
woman of the ancient Highland spirit. She 
was not to be many yéars by his side and 
their married life was not to be without 
its shadows, but through the days they 
were together his wife stood loyally at 
Carmichael’s right hand, and when she 
was taken he missed many things in his 
home and heart, but most of all her words 
of cheer, when in her honest judgment, 
not otherwise, he had carried himself 
right knightly in the lists of life. 

His nerves were on edge, and although 
it mattered little that he was interrupted 
at dinner, for he knew not what he was 
eating, he was not anxious to see a 
visitor. If it were another elder come to 
say kind things, he must receive him 
courteously, but Carmichael had had 
enough of praise that day; and if it were 
a pressman desiring an interview he 
would assure him that he had nothing to 
say, and as a consolation hand him his 
manuscript to make up a quarter column. 
But it was neither a city merchant nor a 
newspaper reporter who was waiting in 
the study; indeed, one could not have 
found in the city a more arresting and 
instructive contrast. 

In the center of the room, detached 
from the bookcase and the writing table, 
refusing the use of a chair, and despisiug 


the very sight of a couch, stood isolated. 


and self-contained the most austere man 
Carmichael had ever seen, or was ever to 
meet in his life. He had met Calvinism 
in its glory among Celts, but he had only 
known sweet-blooded mystics like Don- 
ald Menzies or Pharisees converted into 
saints like Lachlan Campbell, the two 


Highland elders of Drumtochty. It was 
another story to be face to face with the 
inflexible and impenetrable subject of 
Lowland Calvinism. Whether Calviao- 
ism or Catholicism be the more congenial 
creed for Celtic nature may be a subject 
of debate, but when Calvinism takes hold 
of a Lowland Scot of humble birth and 
moderate education and intense mind 
there is no system which can produce 
so uncompromising and unrelenting a 
partisan. 

Carmichael always carried in mental 
photograph the appearance of Simeon 
MacQuittrick as he faced him that day— 
his tall, gaunt figure, in which the bones 
of his body, like those of his creed, were 
scarcely concealed, his erect and uncom- 
promising attitude, his carefully. brushed, 
well-worn clothes, his clean shaven, hard- 
lined face, his iron gray hair smoothed 
down across his forehead, and, above all, 
his keen, searching, merciless gray eyes. 
Before Simeon spoke Carmichael knew 
that he was anti-pathetic, and had come 
to censure, aud his very presence, as 
from the iron dungeon of his creed 
Simeon looked out on the young, light- 
hearted, optimistic minister of St. Jude’s, 
was like a sudden withering frost upon 
the gay and generous blossom of spring. 

‘*My name is Simeon MacQuittrick,”’ 
began the visitor, ‘‘and I’m a hearer at 
St. Jude’s, although I use that name un- 
der protest, considering that the calling 
of kirks after saints is a rag of popery, 
and judging that the McBriar Memorial, 
after a faithful Covenanter, would have 
been more in keeping with the principles 
of the pure Kirk of Scotland. But, we 
can discuss that matter another day, and 
I am merely protecting my rights.’”’ As 
Carmichael only indicated that he had 
received the protest, and was willing to 
hear anything else he had to say, Simeon 
continued : 

‘Whether I be one of the true Israel of 
God or only a man who is following the 
chosen poeple like a hanger-on from the 
land of Egypt is known to God alone, 
and belongs to his secret things; but I 
have been a professor of religion, and a 
member of the kirk for six and-forty 
years, since the fast day at Ecclefechan 
when that faithful servant of God, Dr. 
Ebenezer Howison, preached for more 
than two hours on the words, ‘Many be 
called, but few are chosen.’’’ And Car- 
michael waited in silence for the burden 
of Simeon’s message. 

“It was my first intention,’’ proceeded 
Simeon, as he fixed Carmichael with his 
severe gaze, ‘“‘to deal wi’ the sermon to 
which we have been listening, and which 
I will say plainly has not been savory to 
the spiritual and understanding souls in 
the congregation, although I make no 
doubt it has pleasantly tickled the ears of 
the worldly. But I will pretermit the 
subject for the present—first, because 
time would fail us to go into it thor- 
oughly, and second because I am come to 
offer a better opportunity.’’ Carmichael 
indicated without speech that Simeon 
should go on to the end. 
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‘‘Ye will understand, Mr. Carmichael, 
that the congregation gathering in your 
kirk is a mixed multitude, and the maist 
part are taken up wi’ worldly gear and 
carnal pleasures like dinners, dancing, 
concerts and games; they know neither 
the difference between sound doctrine 
and unsound, nor between the secret 
signs of saving faith and the outward 
forms of ordinary religion; as for the 
sovereignty of the Almighty, whereby 
one is elected unto light and another left 
unto damnation, whilk is the very heart 
o’ religion, they know and care nothing. 

‘Gin the Lord has indeed given ye a 
tiue commission and ye have been or- 
dained not by the layin’ on o’ hands, 
whilk I judge to be a matter of kirk 
order and not needful for the imparting 
of grace, as the Prelatists contend, but 
by the inward call of God, it will be your 
business to pull down every stronghold 
of lies, and to awaken them that be at 
ease in Zion with the terrors of the Lord. 
And ye might begin with the elders who 
are rich and increas‘d in goods, ard who 
think they have need of nothing. But 
I have my doubts.”” And the doubts 
seemed a certainty, but whether they 
were chiefly about the elders’ unspiritual 
condition or Carmichael’s need of a true 
call Simeon did not plainly indicate. 

‘‘[ am very sorry, Mr. MacQuittrick ” 
—and Carmichael spoke for the first time 
—‘*that you consider the congregation to 
be in such a discouraging condition, espe- 
cially after the faithful mioistry of my 


honored predecessor, but I trust out of 
such a large number of people that there 
must be a number of sincere and intelli- 
gent Christians.””’ Which was a bait 
Simeon could not resist. 

‘*Ye speak according to the Scriptures, 
Mr. Carmichael], for in the darkest days 
when Elijah testified against the priests 
of Baal—and he is sorely needed today, 
for there be many kinds of Baal—there 
were seven thousand faithful people. 
Yea, there has always been. a remnant, 
and even in those days when the multi- 
tude that call themselves by the name of 
the Lord are hankering after organs and 
hymns and soirézs and Arminian doctrine, 
there be a few who have kept their gar- 
ments unspotted, and who mourn over 
the backslidings of Zion.’’ 

“Well, I hope, Mr. MacQuittrick, that 
some of the remnant can be found in St. 
Jude’s.”” And Carmichael began to enter 
into the spirit of the situation. 

“It doesna’ become me to boast, for 
indeed, there are times when I[ see myself 
in the court of the Gentiles, aye, and 
maybe in the outer darkness, but ye will 
be pleased to know that there are seven 
men who meet ae night every week to 
protest against false doctrine, and to 
search into the experiences o’ the soul. 
Myself and another belong to the faithful 
remnant of the Scots Kirk, whilk the 
world calls the Cameronians; two have 
been members wi’ the original secession; 
ane came from the black darkness 0’ the 
Establi hed Kirk ; and two were brought 
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up in the Free Kirk, and I’ll not deny, 
had a glimmerin’ o’ light. When the 
godly minister who has gone to his reward, 
as we will hope, but the day alone will 
declare, lifted up his voice in the pulpit 
of St. Jude’s against Sunday cars, open- 
ing the girdens on the Lord’s Day, sing- 
ing parapharses at public worship, the 
worldly proposals for union with the Vol- 
untaries, the preaching of teetotalism, 
and the blasptemy of the Higher Critics, 
we came to this kirk and foregathered 
here as in a haven of refuge. 

“It came to our mind, Mr. Carmichael ”’ 
—and the representative of the remnant 
concluded his message—‘‘that it would 
strengthen your hands to know that ye 
have some discernin’ professors in your 
kirk, with whom ye could search into the 
deep things of God which might be beyond 
the depths of youth, and who will try the 
doctrine which ye may deliver from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. And we will be gath- 
ered together on Thursday night at 272 
Water Street, by eight o’clock, to confer 
with you on the things of the kingdom.” 


(To be concluded.) 





With perfect loyalty to the ethics of Nietsche, 
his leading English disciple, Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, now denounces the commandment, 
** Thou shalt not kill,’ and says that society 
ought to kill not only the unfit but those whose 
life does not justify existence socially jadged. 
** [f he coald not make it clear,” says Mr. Shaw, 
‘*that he did as much for the community as 
the community did for him he oug4it to be sent 
to the lethal chamber.”’ 





CONVERTS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, WI!H ITS PRESIDENTr, AT THE HAYSTACK MONUMENT 
A Picture Taken at Williamstown, Oct. 10 





Pres. S. B Capen in the center and, beginning at the left, Rev. Philip Reitinger, Boht mia; Oscar M. Chamberlain, Armenia; Fei Chi Hao, 
China; H. H. Kung, China; Stephen ka Ndunge Gumede, Africa; Arnold Sicoba Hiwale, India; Rev. S. Sato, Japan; and Frederick R. Pouca, 


Mexico. 
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DR. PARKHURST’S NEW TEMPLE, NEW YORK CITY, SHOWING STRUCTURE FORMERLY OCCUPIED AT THE RIGHT 


A Notable New York Edifice 


There is a sense of Oriental magnificence as 
one enters the new home of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, and gazes up into the 
vast gilded dome that dominates the interior. 
Then the eye is attracted by the Quaker oak 
woodwork, of a soft silver gray that formsa 
simple yet rich background for the rest of the 
auditorium. The pulpit, reading desk and 
choir are arranged in chancel form, the great 
organ being in the rear gallery. Shallow gal- 
leries occupy each transept. The seating ca- 
pacity is 950. Far up in the wall above the 
chancel, is a medallion of exquisite design that 
commemorates Dr. Parkhurst’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary last year. Three memorial win- 
dows are on the south side, and two on the 
north, with space forathird. The chandeliers 
are of dull gold, beautifully enameled, and 
holding soft green globes. The rich harmony 
of the interior is due to the inclusion of Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany on the building committee. 

The exterior is quite as striking, its unique 
features adding another tribute to the genius 
of the late architect, Stanford White. A bold 
portico is supported by six massive columns of 
marble and granite, in color, light green. The 
rest of the construction is of terra cotta and 


brick. Originality and distinction mark the 
desiga. The parish house, with entrance on 
the side street, contains the usual rooms for 
midweek services, choir, Bible school, etc, 
and in addition, the gymnasium on the base- 
ment floor. In time it is purposed to develop 
club work of various kinds, build up a Bible 
school, and supplement at the home church 
some of the work done at the two branches. 
The cost of the new building, apart from the 
site, was $375,000. The church has an endow- 
ment fund of $220,000 or more. The organ is 
one of the largest in the country. 

The dedication services were very s mple, a 
printed prayer being the only unusual item on 
the oider of service. Hundreds of visitors 
were turned away. Dr. Parkhurst has pub- 
lished a brief history of the church. With 
the Adams Memorial Church on Thirtieth 
Street, the Madison Church House on Third 
Avenue and the new temple on Madison 
Square, a great work through splendidly 
equipped channels has been thoroughly es- 
tablished, under the masteriy leadership of 
a great ministry, which has already lasted 
twenty-six years, and finds Dr. Parkhurst 
with astonishing vigor, youthfulness and, to 
those who really know him, a superb optimism. 

SYDNEY. 


The World as the Modern 
Missionary Meets It 


We must prosecute our work amid changed 
conditions, people at home no longer under 
illusions as to what the heathen are, and the 
heathen no longer under illusions as to what 
weare. The romance of missions in the pop- 
ular mind has been dispelled, and the mission- 
ary is not now a hero to the average Christian. 
We do not confront a cringing heathenism, 
but an aroused and militant Asia which has 
awakened to a new consciousness of unity and 
power. The old is passing away and a new 
created world springs up, but a world that is 
not Christian. The Japanese victory over 
Russia has enormously increased this spirit so 
that today not only Japan but China and India 
and Turkey are aflame with the spirit of re- 
sistance to the white man’s domination. Asia 
for the Asiatic is now the cry, and we must 
reckon with it. Thus while some difficulties 
such as physical hardships and isolation have 
diminished, new obstacles of a formidable 
character have emerged.—Rev. A. J. Brown, 
D.D. 


The action of a fool cannot serve as a prece- 
dent.—Talmud. 
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‘‘Ye will understand, Mr. Carmichael, 
that the congregation gathering in your 
kirk is a mixed multitude, and the maist 
part are taken up wi’ worldly gear and 
carnal pleasures Jike dinners, dancing, 
concerts and games; they know neither 
the difference between sound doctrine 
and unsound, nor between the secret 
signs of saving faith and the outward 
forms of ordinary religion; as for the 
sovereignty of the Almighty, whereby 
one is elected unto light and another left 
unto damnation, whilk is the very heart 
o’ religion, they know and care nothing. 

‘“‘Gin the Lord has indeed given ye a 
tiue commission and ye have been or- 
dained not by the layin’ on o’ hands, 
whilk I judge to be a matter of kirk 
order and not needful for the imparting 
of grace, as the Prelatists contend, but 
by the inward call of God, it will be your 
business to pull down every stronghold 
of lies, and to awaken them that be at 
ease in Zion with the terrors of the Lord. 
And ye might begin with the elders who 
are rich and increas:d in goods, ard who 
think they have need of nothing. But 
I have my doubts.” And the doubts 
seemed a certainty, but whether they 
were chiefly about the elders’ unspiritual 
condition or Carmichael’s need of a true 
call Simeon did not plainly indicate. 

‘‘T am very sorry, Mr. MacQuittrick” 
—and Carmichael spoke for the first time 
—‘‘that you consider the congregation to 
be in such a discouraging condition, espe- 
cially after the faithful ministry of my 


honored predecessor, but I trust out of 
such a large number of people that there 
must be a number of sincere and intelli- 
gent Christians.”’” Which was a bait 
Simeon could not resist. 

‘Ye speak according to the Scriptures, 
Mr. Carmichael], for in the darkest days 
when Elijah testified against the priests 
of Baal—and he is sorely needed today, 
for there be many kinds of Baal—there 
were seven thousand faithful people. 
Yea, there has always been a remnant, 
and even in those days when the multi- 
tude that call themselves by the name of 
the Lord are hankering after organs and 
hymns and soirézs and Arminian doctrine, 
there be a few who have kept their gar- 
ments unspotted, and who mourn over 
the backslidings of Zion.’’ 

‘Well, I hope, Mr. MacQuittrick, that 
some of the remnant can be found in St. 
Jude’s.”’” And Carmichael began to enter 
into the spirit of the situation. 

‘“‘It doesna’ become me to boast, for 
indeed, there are times when I see myself 
in the court of the Gentiles, aye, and 
maybe in the outer darkness, but ye will 
be pleased to know that there are seven 
men who meet ae night every week to 
protest against false doctrine, and to 
search into the experiences o’ the soul. 
Myself and another belong to the faithful 
remnant of the Scots Kirk, whilk the 
world calls the Cameronians; two have 
been members wi’ the original secession ; 
ane came from the black darkness o’ the 
Establi hed Kirk ; and two were brought 
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up in the Free Kirk, and I’ll not deny, 
had a glimmerin’ o’ light. When the 
godly minister who has gone to his reward, 
as we will hope, but the day alone will 
declare, lifted up his voice in the pulpit 
of St. Jude’s against Sunday cars, open- 
ing the girdens on the Lord’s Day, sing- 
ing parapharses at public worship, the 
worldly proposals for union with the Vol- 
untaries, the preaching of teetotalism, 
and the blasptemy of the Higher Critics, 
we came to this kirk and foregathered 
here as in a haven of refuge. 

**It came to our mind, Mr. Carmichael ”’ 
—and the representative of the remnant 
concluded his message—‘‘that it would 
strengthen your hands to know that ye 
have some discernin’ professors in your 
kirk, with whom ye could search into the 
deep things of God which might be beyond 
the depths of youth, and who will try the 
doctrine which ye may deliver from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. And we will be gath- 
ered together on Thursday night at 272 
Water Street, by eight o’clock, to confer 
with you on the things of the kingdom.” 


(To be concluded.) 





With perfect loyalty to the ethics of Nietsche, 
his leading English disciple, Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, now denounces the commandment, 
‘* Thou shalt not kill,’? and says that society 
ought to kill not only the unfit but those whose 
life does not justify existence socially jadged. 
“* [f he could not make it clear,” says Mr. Shaw, 
“*that he did as much for the community as 
the community did for him he ougit to be sent 
to the lethal chamber.’”’ 
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A Picture Taken at Williamstown, Oct. 10 
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China; H. H. Kung, China; Stephen ka Ndunge Gumede, Africa; Arnold Sicoba Hiwale, India; Rev. S. Sato, Japan; and Frederick R. Pouca, 


Mexico. 
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DR. PARKHURST’S NEW TEMPLP, NEW YORK CITY, 


A Notable New York Edifice 


There is a sense of Oriental magnificence as 
one enters the new home of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, and gazes up into the 
vast gilded dome that dominates the interior. 
Then the eye is attracted by the Quaker oak 
woodwork, of a soft silver gray that formsa 
simple yet rich background for the rest of the 
auditorium. The pulpit, reading desk and 
choir are arranged in chancel form, the great 
organ being in the rear gallery. Shallow gal- 
leries occupy each transept. The seating ca- 
pacity is 950. Far up in the wall above the 
chancel, is a medallion of exquisite design that 
commemorates Dr. Parkhurst’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary last year. Three memorial win- 
dows are on the south side, and two on the 
north, with space forathird. The chandeliers 
are of dull gold, beautifully enameled, and 
holding soft green globes. The rich harmony 
of the interior is due to the inclusion of Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany on the building committee. 

The exterior i3 quite as striking, its unique 
features adding another tribute to the genius 
of the late architect, Stanford White. A bold 
portico is supported by six massive columns of 
marble and granite, in color, light green. The 
rest of the construction is of terra cotta and 


- 





brick. Originality and distinction mark the 
desiga. The parish house, with entrance on 
the side street, contains the usual rooms for 
midweek services, choir, Bible school, ete., 
and in addition, the gymnasium on the base- 
ment floor. In time it is purposed to develop 
club work of various kinds, build up a Bible 
school, and supplement at the home church 
some of the work done at the two branches. 
The cost of the new building, apart from the 
site, was $375,000. The church has an endow- 
ment fund of $220,000 or more. The organ is 
one of the largest in the country. 

The dedication services were very s mple, a 
printed prayer being the only unusual item on 
the oider of service. Hundreds of visitors 
were turned away. Dr. Parkhurst has pub- 
lished a brief history of the church. With 
the Adams Memorial Church on Thirtieth 
Street, the Madison Church House on Third 
Avenue and the new temple on Madison 
Square, a great work through splendidly 
equipped channels has been thoroughly es- 
tablished, under the masteriy leadership of 
a great ministry, which has already lasted 
twenty-six years, and finds Dr. Parkhurst 
with astonishing vigor, youthfulness and, to 
those who really know him, a superb optimism. 

SYDNEY. 
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SHOWING STRUCTURE FORMERLY OCCUPIED AT THE RIGHT 


The World as the Modern 
Missionary Meets It 


We must prosecute our work amid changed 
conditions, people at home no longer under 
illusions as to what the heathen are, and the 
heathen no longer under illusions as to what 
weare. The romance of missions in the pop- 
ular mind has been dispelled, and the mission- 
ary is not now a hero to the average Christian. 
We do not confront a cringing heathenism, 
but an aroused and militant Asia which has 
awakened to a new consciousness of unity and 
power. The old is passing away and a new 
created world springs up, but a world that is 
not Christian. The Japanese victory over 
Russia has enormously increased this spirit so 
that today not only Japan but China and India 
and Turkey are aflame with the spirit of re- 
sistance to the white man’s domination. Asia 
for the Asiatic is now the cry, and we must 
reckon with it. Thus while some difficulties 
such as physical hardships and isolation have 
diminished, new obstacles of a formidable 
character have emerged.—Rev. A. J. Brown, 
D.D. 


The action of a fool cannot serve as a prece- 
dent.—Talmud. 
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A Crippled Soldier 


BY MARY GILBERT 


Had little Feodor Kozminski been asked 
his dearest wish he would not have men- 
tioned any of the toys desired by most 
boys. Even a pet pony had little attrac- 
tion for him, who had owned one since 
his babyhood. 

There was one thing for which he 
longed with all the ardor of his boyish 
soul, for the commonest possession of the 
little peasants had been denied to him. 
The only son of the rich and powerful 
governor of the province, he longed for 
the strong, straight back which would 
enable him to play like other boys, and 
give him hope of one day wearing a uni- 
form like his father’s. 

To be a soldier! That seemed to him 
the best thing that life could offer—the 
one great boon for which every: boy 
should strive. 

Had he had a mother to turn his 
thoughts to gentler things, he might 
have learned how much nobler are the 
victories of peace than of war, that there 
is no bravery greater than that of the 
cripple, who makes a success of life de- 
spite his heavy handicap. 

The Governor made no secret of his 
disappointment that the son and heir, 
whose coming he had eagerly awaited, 


was 80 ill-fitted to follow in the footsteps 
of his father, and to inherit his proud 
position as well as his great wealth. 

Since the death of his mother, when he 
was two years old, little Feodor had been 
left to the care of nurses and tutors, 
Now, at the age of twelve, he was a fine, 
manly little fellow, despite the crooked 
back which had prevented his growing 
half as fast as a small boy should. 

He had felt his affliction more keenly 
than ever the past few days, for the 
emperor’s nameday was appoaching, when 
bis father would have the privilege of 
appointing a cadet to the imperial military 
school in St. Petersburg. Feodor knew 
without being told that the coveted place 
would have been his, had Nature made 
him straight and strong. Now it would 
go to another boy, and the thought was 
almost more than he could bear. 

This was what made his eyes so sad as 
he sat on the little balcony of the Gover- 
nor’s palace, awaiting the coming of the 
procession in which his father was to be 
the central figure. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the beat of 
the horses’ hoofs; now the band struck 
up the National Anthem, and Feodor 
leaned eagerly forward to catch the first 
glimpse of his father. ’ 

As he did so he heard a stealthy foot- 
fall behind him, and turning quickly, 


Ghe Postman. 


C. whistle of the Postman 
Bs a merry, cheerfid sound. 


7s he makes his daily round, 

Find when our bell he jingles 
en so very fast we run 

Si epee pune tie fe 

e go tumbling j or fun. 

. a an Wid 

We are sure that he will call, 

Fivd then beside the letters 

Ghere’s a package in the hall, 

Etis tied with string, and labeled 

So plain that all can see, 

“For Gommy, Jane, or Mary,” 

as the case may be. 

h yes, we love the Postman, 
Find we like t stand and wait, 
=a the a Wp 

nd in summer ; 
Alnd we have all oar 
On the day called “Valentine’ 
Go ask the good ola Postman 
Go come in with us and dine. 


saw a strange young man who had 
just stepped onto the balcony. Feodor 
scanned his face curiously. It was a 
dark, thin face, with the hollow cheeks 
of a consumptive, and deep-set black 
eyes, in which the fire of insanity had 
begun to blaze. 

‘“Who can he be?’’ mused Feodor. 
‘Surely I have seen him before—I won- 
der where it was.” 

Suddenly he remembered—this was the 
man who was talking with the butler yes- 
terday and had quickly disappeared on 
Feodor’s approach. What was he do- 
ing here now? In his excitement Feodor 
forgot the oncoming procession until 
recalled by a triumphal burst of music. 

The Governor’s carriage was approach- 
ing, and as Feodor leaned eagerly for- 
ward, waving his country’s flag, the 
young man raised his hand quickly, in 
a way that made the boy’s heart stop 
beating. 

What was it that he held? Surely one 
of the dreadful bombs which had already 
caused the death of many high officials. 
Should he let it be thrown at his father? 
Quite forgetting all danger to himself, 
he sprang straight at the throat of the 
would-be assassin. So unexpected was 
the attack, that the young man stepped 
backward, but with his right arm still 
upraised. Boy against man, it was no 
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We watch him from the windour 
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fair struggle, and Feodor would have 
soon been beaten, had not fortune espe- 
cially favored him. 

The excitement of the moment started 
the consumptive’s racking cough. Be- 
fore he could recover his breath, Feodor 
gained possession of the bomb, and ran 
quickly downstairs. The next moment 
the Governor’s servants had taken his 
assailant prisoner. 

More than one member of the proces. 
sion had witnessed the brief struggle, 
and awaited its outcome with bated 
breath. Among these was Feodor’s fa- 
ther, who, as the boy came rushing 
down the steps, sprang from the car- 
tiage and caught him in his arms. 


‘‘Shall I throw it into the river?” 
asked Feodor, holding up the dread in- 
strument which might have cost so many 
lives. 

It was quickly taken away by a mem- 
ber of the guard, while the father clasped 
his son to his breast. 

‘*My dear, brave boy!” he cried. ‘‘To 
think how nearly you gave your life to 
save mine!” 

‘‘Don’t mind about that,” said the boy 
awkwardly, although he flushed with de- 
light at his father’s praise, ‘“‘I don’t count 
for much, anyway.”’ 

‘* Don’t count!’’ echoed the Governor 
passionately. ‘‘ Never say that of yourself 
again! A man might fight the battles of 
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a nation without seeing a braver deed 
than yours!” 

‘*Do you really think I was like a 
soldier?’’ cried Fecdor eagerly. 

‘“‘As brave a one as I ever knew,” 
replied his fathar gravely. 

The boy leaned against the Governor 
with a long sigh of contentment. Life 
was assuming a rosier outlook than 
he had ever supposed it could wear for 
him. 

He began to realize that there is more 
than one kind of soldier in the world, 
and that if you cannot be one of those 
who wear uniforms, you may join the yet 
greater army of those who fight their 
battles alone. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Trembling Heart 


1 lift my head and walk my ways 
Before the world without a tear, 
And bravely unto those I meet 
I smile a message of good cheer; 
I give my lips to laugh and song, 
And somehow get me through each day; 
Bat oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away ! 


Her feet had known the stinging thorns, 
Her eyes the blistering tears; 

Bent were her shoulders with the weight 
And sorrow of the years; 

The lines were deep upon her brow, 
Her hair was thin and gray ; 

And oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away! 


Iam not sorry; I am glad; 
I would not have her here again; 
God gave her strength life’s bitter cup 
Unto the bitterest dreg to drain; 
I will not have less strength than she, 
I proudly tread my stony way; 
But oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away! 
—Ella Higginson. 





If I Were a Boy 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


‘‘ Aunty,” said a gentleman who had 
just learned that the youngest son of his 
colored c)0k had been appointed stenog- 
rapher to a large manufacturer, ‘‘tell me 
how you have brought up your children 
that each one of them has become so 
good and useful a man!”’ 

“*O honey,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ that’s noth- 
ing. I hadn’t no education and I could 
only teach ’em three things—just three 
things I taught ’em: their prayers and 
their manners and to work.”’ 

If I were a boy I should not throw that 
black aunty’s recipe over my shoulder. 
I should tuck it into my most get-at- 
able pocket, along with my knife and 
my watch and the dearest wishes of my 
heart. I should pray for rectitude of 
mind; practicing virtue, not sanctimoni- 
ously, but with a laugh and hat in hand; 
and I should get down to hard work. 

We come into this world only sketched 
out. If I were a boy, I should try to fill 
the outlines in high relief instead of with 
a flat wash. The object of life is to be 
something and make what one is effec- 
tive; to get on, not to stand. I should 
look forward to becoming a strong, self- 
reliant, sociable, practical man of affairs, 
learning by early experience to rough it 


with equanimity and cheerfulness. In an 
age of cushions and armchairs and dainty 
food I should make myself indifferent to 
physical comfort. An easy berth in life 
brings no lasting satisfaction. 

If I were a boy I should not rest con- 
tent with ‘‘silent example.’’ I should 
not only refrain from muddy talk, but I 
should let my associates understand that 
I did not wish to hear it. I should not 
merely speak truth myself, but [ should 
openly deprecate moral jugglery wher- 
ever I found it. I should remember that 
goodness is the accompaniment and cause 
rather than the rival of success; the great 
saints of history having been without ex- 
ception distinctly wise, strong, witty and 
kind. 

Since all the good a man can do de- 
pends on how much influence he attains 
over the mind of others, I should try to 
avoid being uncouth or ridiculous in my 
speech or manner, since that tends to 
efface the impression which I might 
otherwice make. And since, as Steven- 
son insists, the finest action is the better 
for a bit of purple, I should cultivate 
charm of manner. The polish lessens 
none of the supporting power of a beauti- 
ful pillar. 

If I were a boy I should get on intimate 
terms with my own family. I should be 
more of a chum for my father, coming 
into touch with his business and his sports 
and his hobbies; more of a confident and 
knight for my mother and sisters; more 
of a “jolly chap” to my older brothers, 
and more of a beau ideal for the little 
fellows. 

If I were a boy I should cultivate ideal 
friendships, remembering that heaven 
itself can be nothing but the intimacy of 
noble souls. No generous boy ever lived 
that had not some admiration for an- 
other boy: let that admiration rest on a 
real foundation. I should not be a snob 
—and snobbery works two ways. I have 
heard men called snobs because they 
associated with the rich and cultivated. 
Such critics fancy that they voice manly 
sentiments, as thouzh possessors of 
wealth and rank forfeit all claim to sim- 
plicity and true-heartedness. It has been 
well said that beauty of character is 
just as common, and just as uncommon 
among people of wealth and position as 
it is among draymen. A man’s a man 
for a’ that! 

I should consider intelligent persons 
whom I meet as my natural prey, and 


make use of them in a manner not only 
convenient to myself but agreeable to 
them. Even in books I should keep in 
the company of gentlemen. Where can 
finer examples be found than Don Quixote 
and Sir Roger de Coverley and Colonel 
Newcome? In the world of books it is 
no disgrace to be a tuft hunter. Wher- 
ever a book is accessible I should take it 
up in my hands. Although I may only 
open it and glance at the title-page, still 
my relation to it will be quite different 
from what it was before I set eyes upon it. 

I should learn more poetry by heart, 
stirring verses of the sea, and legends and 
lays. These will keep alive the bird in 
one’s bosom. Plain common sense, even 
in the form of scientific accuracy goes 
astray unless it walks in the company of 
the imagination. Poetry and music and 
acquaintance with nature can give points 
to higher mathematics. Suppose the 
three hundred heroes at Thermopyle 
had paired off with the three hundred 
Persians. Would it have been the same 
thing, asks Emerson, to Greece and 
history? 

Goethe said that nothing is more sig- 
nificant of a man’s character than what 
he finds laughable. If I were a boy I 
should not laugh feebly at what I know 
to be wrong; nor deprecatingly at what 
is pert and cruel. A sunny disposition is 
a blessing; but still better is the courage 
that enables one to frown on whatever is 
unkind, unjust or unholy in word or deed. 

If I were a boy I should remember that 
my future would hinge on my early edu- 
cation. Two-thirds of the occupants of 
our winter resorts are business men under 
forty years of age who have made for- 
tunes. Most of them lack college train- 
ing, and the resources of rest and recrea- 
tion afforded by a love of literature. 
Had they been able, like President Roose- 
velt, for instance, to turn their minds 
from the cares of business to books or 
the arts or contact with the earth, they 
could have weathered the strain. If boys 
would only remember that what they 
really work with is not their hands but 
their brains, they would not imagine that 
time spent in cultivating their brains is 
thrown away. 

If I were a boy I should dawdle less 
over my studies and my work. It is 
folly to take four minutes for what you 
can do in three. Thoroughness is a truly 
beautiful trait; but there is a spurious 
thoroughness which absorbs itself with 
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all manner of useless details. Persever- 
ance, too, may be perverted, as in the 
manufacture of ropes out of sand! Nor 
is elaborate equipment of dress or time 
or place essential. Thackeray laughed at 
a traveler in the East who wore about 
his stomach two brace of pistols of such 
exquisite workmanship and finish that a 
sheik robbed him merely for the sake of 
the pistols! 

If I were a boy I should learn to ‘‘ live 
down’’ jokes and calumies, and to bear 
slights with the dignity of silence. To 
go back over a dispute or to demand 
explanation is to live in a sewer. In 
sports 1 should play for the game and 
not the stake. I should not brag of 
anything—even my limitations. Some 
men proclaim: ‘‘I cannot sew on a but- 
ton; I cannot make a cup of coffee; I 
never could drive a nail;’’ seemingly 
pluming themselves on their incapacity. 

If I were an Old Boy, I should waste 
little of the precious time remaining in 
regrets for my misspent youth. ‘‘Cana 
man improve after forty?’’ some one 
asked Professor Jowett. ‘‘Iam long past 
forty,’’ was his vigorous response, ‘‘but I 
mean to improve myself pretty consider- 
ably, I can tell you.’’ One President of 
the United States, Millard Fillmore, never 
saw a copy of Shakespeare or Robinson 
Crusoe or a history of the United States, 
or even a map of his country till he was 
nineteen. His father’s only books were 
the Bible and Watts’s Hymns. But he 
arrived ! 

Finally, if I were a boy, I suppose I 
should just beaboy. Twenty-three hours 
out of the day I should be absorbed in 
sleeping or eating or playing or grinding 
at my school-books or doing errande, or 
thinking of the girls or loafing luxuri- 
ously. Only in rare, fleeting moments 
perhaps, would the ambitions of coming 
manhocd take seed and spring before my 
eyes. Those rare, fleeting moments then, 
I should cherish and make fruitful. Not 
all God’s acorns come to oaks, but here 
and there one. 





Procrastination 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


I think I believe in a certain amount 
of thoughtful procrastination. Because, 
sooner or later, the mood comes round 
for every sort of thing, and then is the 
time to work. 

About once in six weeks it happens 
that I really want to sew. Not merely 
am able to tolerate the idea, not even am 
willing, but truly prefer the occupation 
toany other. Then I get my work-basket, 
open the drawer where garments have 
been systematically accumulating against 
this festal hour, and happily startin. In 
my low sewing.chair (reading-chair yes- 
terday) beside the open window, I sit and 
taste true heart’s content. My needle 
catches the beat of my pulse, the swing 
of my thoughts; the work falls under my 
hands like magic; the whole of my nature 
lends itself to this task which it loves. 
I am living as fully and deeply now as I 
was when I climbed the autumn hill or 
sat down to read King Lear. 

That sort of experience is worth while. 
Suppose now I had tamely obeyed the 
dictates of convention and had darned 
my stockings as they came along, every 
Satarday morning. Not only should I 
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have undergone a weekly hour of con- 
straint, irritating to consider; but I should 
also have missed a fine flowering of pleas- 
ure. When the mood came—on Wednes- 
day, let us say—there would have been 
nothing to meet it, and my spirit would 
have suffered lack. Talk not to me of 
the compensation of fancy-work! Moods 
demand satisfaction, not compensation. 
When they ask for bread—and stockings, 
will one give them cake—and doilies? 

It is so with the writing of letters. 
Never mind, let them accumulate till the 
pigeon-hole is full. It is an insult to 
friendship to make a grievous task of its 
intercourse, to compel the expression of 
love. How coldly do the phrases fall 
from the unwilling pen! Better a year 
of silence than this. Silence is not un- 
loving, silence is very good. But, on the 
other hand, silence is nothing compared 
with the glowing outgo of life when some 
day the pen leaps up and the letter falls 
from it, vibrant with feeling, straight 
from the very heart. That is intercourse, 
if you like! That is a letter fit for the 
king, your friend. Trust him to prefer 
to wait for one such letter in six months 
than to receive a dozen epistles perfunc- 
torily contrived. 

Thoughtful procrastination, I said, not 
lazy procrastination. The mind must be 
kept always active, alert, ready for the 
next chance. Great moments demand an 
earnest response; they may all too easily 
be missed by a sluggish inapprehension. 
Get out of the way of expecting them, 
settle back into inaction, and your life 
will be commonplace enough. Moreover, 
your stockings will never be darned, 
which is, on the whole, apity. But study 
the signs of the times of your spirit, 
quicken your sense to anticipate, and 
great moments may come every day, as 
common as sun-rising. 

I have even known men to enjoy old 
age. But they went through a deal of 
procrastination first. 

We shall probably all enjoy heaven. 





“O Ye of Little Faith” 


A Sower sowed his seed, with doubts and 
fears; 
“*T dare not hope,”’ he said, ‘‘ for fruitful ears: 
Poor hath the Harvest been in other years.” 
Yet ere the August moon had waxen old 
Fair stood his fields, a waving sea of gold: 
He reaped a thousandfold! 


In a dark placa one dropt a kindly word; 
“*So weak my voice,” he sighed, ‘* perchance 
none heard, 
Or if they did, no answering impulse stirred.” 
Yet in an hour his fortunes were at stake: 
One put a life in peril for his sake, 
Because that word he spake! 


** Little I have te give, O Lord,” one cried, 
‘* A wayward heart that eft hath Thee denied; 
Couldst Thou with such a gift bea satisfied?” 
Yet when the soul had ceased its mournful 

plaint, 
God took the love that seemed so poor and 

faint 

And from it made a saint! 
—The Sunday Magazine. 





The Fat of the Land, mentioned by Mrs. 
Helen Campbell as a valuable vegetarian 
cook-book, has been revised and enlarged, 
and appears now under the title, The Art of 
Living, to be had from the author, Dr. Ellen 
Goodell Smith, Amherst, Mass. 
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Closet and Altar 


INFLUENCE 
For their sakes I sanctify myself. 





No man is so insignificant as to be sure 
his example can do no hurt.— Lord Claren- 
don. 





What are we doing for the thousands 
who seldom or never cross the threshold 
ofachurch? What are we doing for those 
who serve us in our homes, in our fac- 
tories and counting.rooms, in our shops 
and on our farms, except to pay them 
their wages? Are we brethren, or not? 
If not brethren, whose father is God— 
ours or theirs? And on whose side will 
he be, if ever the line is drawn?— Roswell 
D. Hitchcock. 





This life of mine that seems but as mine own— 
To mar or glorify at will, might be 
The only Bible that some soul hath known, 
The only chart on God’s eternal sea. 
—M. F. Hauenstein. 





There are two revelations, that of the 
Word spoken and the Word lived. Every 
one of us has a thousand tongues, though 
we do not know when all are speaking.— 
R. J. Campbell. 





The greatness of the Christian is just 
as unconscious as the smallness of the 
Pharisee. The standards and ideals which 
help him to be great prevent him from 
rating his own achievements as highly as 
those about him are glad to do. But far 
though they be beyond his reach, they 
give him the steadiness of purpose which 
enables him, through life and through 
death, to face the future undisturbed and 
confident.—Arthur T. Hadley. 





Though scoffers ask, Where is your gain? 
And mocking say your work is vain, 
Such scoffers die and are forgot: 

Work done for God, it dieth not! 


Press on! press on! nor doubt, nor fear; 
From age to age this voice shall cheer. 
Whate’er may die and be forgot, 
Work done for God, it dieth not. 

’ —Thomas Knos. 





If we were children of Pentecost, living 
up to our spiritual times, heart’s-.ease 
would bloom just within our gate, and 
the weary wayfarer would be stopped by 
it’s perfume, and would question us as to 
the secret and manner of its growth.— 
J. H. Jowett. 





My Saviour and my Friend, who by 
Thy lowly and most blessed life hast 
shown our Father’s love and power, 
fain would I make my life an influ- 
ence in the world for good like Thine. 
Though far behind Thee in the glori- 
ous way and far beneath Thee in self- 
giving love and purity of heart, yet 
have I not Thy word that Thou wilt 
come and dwell with me? Enlarge 
and purify my soul that it may be- 
come more fit for Thine indwelling and 
that Thy light and love may be re- 
flected from my every word and deed. 
By Thee have I been led, to Thee 
would I lead others who have need 
like mine. Set a guard upon my lips 
lest I become untrue to Thy reliance 
on my love and loyalty. And, of 
Thy grace, make me partaker of Thy 
kingdom and a sharer in its work and 
joy- n. 
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The American Missionary Association at Threescore 


A Strong and Hopeful Annual Meeting at Oberlin, O., Oct. 23-25 


Oberlin and the association were so nearly 
synonymous in its earlier years that it re- 
ceived an especial welcome in what was 
almost a home coming, as the always hospit- 
able doors of the homes already occupied by 
the 1,800 students swung wide open for the 
large local attendance as well as for the lesser 
number from afar. Not even the autumn 
showers and the steady downfall of the rip- 
ened leaves from the trees which add so 
greatly to Oberlin’s charm could chill the 
fervor of the meeting or reduce the attend- 
ance which steadily filled the churches. 


A GREAT OPENING DAY 


In the absence of President Bradford, de- 
tained by illness, to whom a message of affec- 
tion and sympathy was sent, Vice-Presidents 
Slocum and King presided. President King 
spoke the welcome for the college, ‘‘ not com- 
monplace; for we are lifelong companions,”’ 
and quoted the statement of Secretary Strieby, 
second in the list of continuous Oberlin men 
as secretaries— Whipple, Strieby, Ryder—that 
for the first sixteen years of the association’s 
work, nine-tenths of its missionaries were 
from Oberlin; while Oberlin and the associa- 
tion long shared in common friendships, com- 
mon ideas and a common obloquy. His final 
formal greeting was, “‘Old friend, you are 
welcome to our best, though I have no need 
to say so.”’ Dr. Tenney, for the churches, 
continued the thought, emphasizing not only 
Oberlin’s large part, as far back as 1840, in 
the teaching of colored schools, but naming 
early missionaries to the Indians later adopted 
by the association. 

Dr. Hiatt welcomed the association for the 
state, Ohio, which means “the beautiful 
river.’”’ He traced the two rills, Paritan and 
Cavalier, which united in the early settlement 
of the state, which appear in the names of its 
cities, in the character of the oldtime govern- 
ors and in the whole temper of the people. 
The great ‘‘Ohio Idea” is the ordinance of 
1787: A quadrilateral, whose four sides are: 
no chain on any man; freedom of conscience; 
trial by jary; every child educated by the 
State. The greatest figure in Ohio history was 
the Abolitionist, in whose name he welcomed 
the association. 

The report of Treasurer Hubbard, who, in 
spite of his blushes, was thanked for thirty 
years of faithful service, showed a total in- 
come of $499,761, and a surplus of $21,241, 
reducing last year’s reported debt to $67,912. 
The executive committee, after the “‘ rigid and 
repressive economy ’”’ of past years, reported 
an encouraging year of work for eight distinct 
races; noted marked increase of Japanese im- 
migration; the grave problem arising from the 
wreck at San Francisco; the unique oppor- 
tunity in Hawaii and the breaking of the 
fearful monotony of the declining record of 
membership and religious life there; the 
strained situation between the races at the 
South, where ‘there is small sympathy be- 
tween them, and the breach is widening” ; 
the great ingathering and widening field at 
Wales, Alaska; and called for action for 
extinction of the debt, that the problem of 
the association may be reduced to accomplish- 
ing living work with living money. 

The concert of prayer of all colleges and in- 
stitutions connected with the association closed 
the afternoon session; and a great initial day 
had a fitting crown in the sermon in the even- 
ing by Dr. Atkins of Detroit, on The Price of 
Freedom (Acts 22: 28), a virile, masterly mes- 
sage, uttered with fire and of deep intellectual 
and spiritual force. 


‘ 


THE SECOND’S THE SAME 


Dean Bosworth struck a high keynote for 
Wednesday in his opening devotional address 


By Rev. J. G. Fraser, D. D. 


on Thy Kingdom Come, which was main- 
tained with steady and rising power through 
the entire day. At the business session the 
constitution was amended to make eligible 
for immediate re-election retiring members of 
the executive committee; and the invitation 
to meet at Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, next 
October, with the National Council and the 
other societies was accepted, Dr. A. G. Hart 
of that church, who presented the invitation, 
offering as his credentials a certificate of life 
membership issued to him in 1866 

Rav. W. E. Wheeler, a former Oberlin stu- 
dent and Ohio pastor, twenty-one years in 
service among them, beginning in 1882, pre- 
sented A Plea for the American Highlanders, 
with interesting incident and graphic view of 
this people and their possibilities. Probably 
no papers made more marked impression, 
both by source and content, than the two by 
Professor Moore of Washington on What the 
Negro Has Done for Himself, and President 
Wright of Savannah on What the Negro Has 
Done with Himself. The latter was a clear 
chronicle of the achievements of the c»lored 
man in art, science, literature, discovery, etc., 
and the former told in terse and vivid way 
how the Negro in America since the war has 
(1) lived and adapted himself; (2) built homes; 
(3) worked; (4) reduced illiteracy over fifty per 
cent. The association voted to publish his 
paper in full as an official document, and Sec- 
retary Gutterson, following on The Tests of 
Manhood, declared that the colored man had 
““made good,” and that in oratory the ques- 
tion is, What is the black man going to do 
with the white man? 

Two strong addresses made Wednesday 
afternoon notable. Rev. John Faville, D. D., 
of Peoria, Ill., spoke on what the A. M. A. 
work means to the progress of the nation and 
Rav. O. S. Davis of New Britain, Ct., on what 
the A. M. A. work means in the progress of 
the kingdom of @od. Effective delivery made 
the substantial material which these addresses 
contained all the more appealing. 

At the business meeting the only notable 
change in officers was the addition of Dr. 
Proctor of Atlanta, often named with honor 
during the meeting for his great service in 
that city in critical days, to the list of vice- 
presidents. 


A MUSICAL EVENING 


Only at Oberlin, and only by Dr. Andrews 
of its conservatory, could the marked musical 
event that closed the day have been made pos- 
sible. After a choice general program from 
the conservatory Dr. Andrews rendered an 
original composition on the great organ in 
Warner Hall, dedicated to the American Mis- 
sionary Association on its sixtieth anniversary, 
based on Southern slave melodies. Following, 
and closing the day, Professor Work, leader 
of the Jubilee Qaartet, made an address on 
The Old Songs and the New of the Southland, 
and Dr. Lyman of Brooklyn spoke on The 
Religious Value of Emotional Sensibility in 
its Advancement of the African Race. 


THE LAST GREAT DAY 


In his devotional address, on Thy Will be 
Done, President King emphasized the major, 
not minor, note of the petition; that it is mighty 
effort as well as mighty surrender of these who 
have caught the trend of God. Dr. Cooper’s 
secretarial paper, on Sixty Years and Beyond, 
was a statesmanlike view of the three periods 
of the association, each of a score of years, of 
preparation, concentration and development, 
with note of the present problems, of the res- 
ervation, emancipation and expansion. 

Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees of North Ajams 
emphasized the inherent worth of the In- 
dian as a man, and the need of preserving 


the Indian. Dr. Gladden never spoke with 
more mighty, quiet, compelling and restrained 
power than in his address on the Problems of 
Emancipation; “‘the voice of the Nazarene 
saying: ‘Where is that black man? He is 
poor and ignorant and degraded, but he is my 
brother. He helped me carry my cross up 
Calvary.’” 

Dr. F. N. White of Chicago conquered a dif- 
ficult situation by a masterly address on 
Problems of Expansion with characteriza- 
tion of Hawaii as ‘‘commercially the cross 
roads of the Pacific but religiously the open 
door of Asia.” 

Resolutions called for $250,000 from living do- 
nors, lamented race discord, protested against 
exclusion of Japanese from San Francisco 
schools, and deplored cruelty in the Congo 
Free State. 

The Women’s Meeting, with messages re- 
garding Indians, Porto Ricans, Highlanders 
and Negroes, and Mrs. Firman’s address on 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion, was a model of condensation and com- 
prehension. And from Hawaii and California 
came stirring statements and appeals, Dr. 
Pond characterizing the San Francisco experi- 
ence as *‘ the greatest calamity of its kind that 
ever visited any community in the history of 
the world.” 

And what is left to say of the closing session 
of this meeting, beginning on so high key, and 
of such sustained and rising power through 
its three days? Only that the addresses of 
Congressman Burton, born in a Congrega- 
tional parsonage in Ohio, graduate of Oberlin 
and once tutor there; of Dr. Bradley, strong 
and incisive pastor of Ohio’s largest Congrega- 
tional church, with which all the societies and 
the Nationa! Council are to meet a year heace; 
and of Dr. Slocum, dean of Western college 
presidents and master of men, were a worthy 
crown of the three great days of the meeting. 


Snap Shots and Nuggets 


The entertainment was just like Oberlin. 

The industrial and educational exhibit was 
attractive, bewildering, comprehensive— the 
rest of the alphabet is reserved for other uses. 


The recording secretary, Rev. Asher Ander- 
son, D. D., reported that 169 delegates, 70 life 
members and 150 visitors were in attendance. 

The Fisk Quartet was always wanted and 
welcomed. There was great fitness in their 
selections. After the executive committee’s 
report they sang, ‘‘ Keep inching along ’’; just 
before the communion, ‘‘O, were you there 
when they crucified my Lord?” and after a 
message on some recent barbarities, ‘* I want 
to be more patient”; and after introduction of 
the surviving veterans of the Mendi, Jamaican 
and Ojibwa Missions, “‘ The old-time religion 
is good enough for me.”’ 

No ecclesiastical godmother stood sponsor 
for this organization.—Secretury Cooper. 


The policy of repression and subjugation of 
the Negro must result in segregation of the 
races and partition of territory.—Dr. Gladden. 


The few remaining old Abolitionists are 
“the tottering survivors of the loyal priest- 
hood of humanity.”—Dr. Hiatt. 


If we put our trust in vested choirs and 
surpliced ministers we shall soon have only 
vestiges of choirs and a surplus of ministers. 
—Dr. O. 8. Davis. 

Of one thing we are sure—it is the faith of 
the fathers and founders of this association in 
the eternal justice and final supremacy of the 
high principles for which they stood that must 
ever remain the source of our power, the in- 
spiration of our service and the ground of our 
hope.—Sec. J. W. Cooper. 
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Temptation and Triumph’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Into the woods my Master weut, 

Clean forspent, forspent; 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him, 
The thorn tree had a mird to him, 

When into the woods he came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content, 
Out of the woods my Master came 
Content with death and shame. 
When death and shame would woo him last 
From under the trees they drew him last, 
’Twas on a tree they slew him last, 
When out of the woods he came. 
—Sydney Lanier. 


The value of the accounts of our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane lies in its revelation of 
the human experience of Jesus. If it included elements which other men cannot share with 
him, we may acknowledge them, but the wise teacher will not attempt to unveil the mystery, 
He will allow its impression to remain, but without disturbing it. We cannot fully fathom 
the secrets of the trials and triumphs of any other soul. The ancient proverb remains true, 


that ‘‘the heart knoweth its own bitterness; 


and the stranger doth not intermeddle with 


its joy.” But the path which our Lord chose in the garden must be followed, though at 
reverent distance from him, by every one who would fulfill his mission to establish his 
kingdom of righteousness in this world. In that garden experience he has given to us hig 
supreme illustration of his saying that ‘“‘ whosoever would save his life shall lose it,’’ and 
‘*he that doth not take his cross and follow after me is not worthy of me’”’ In that garden 
he was ‘‘in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” He came out of that con- 
flict victorious, and “‘ for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising shame.” 
Let us try to show where his experience parallels that of those who devote themselves in his 
strength to make his principles and spirit victorious among men now. We consider: 


1. Our Lord’s temptation in the garden. 
We have followed his teaching among the 
people, at first joyously welcomed, till as 
it and its consequences became more 
clearly understood by the leaders of his 
church and nation, their opposition in- 
creased and ripened into the fixed and at 
last the frenzied determination to put 
him to death. The forms in which it ex- 
pressed itself were: 

(a) The opposition of selfishness. We 
do injustice to the authorities of the 
Jewish Church when we charge them 
with killing Jesus for reasons which they 
realized were wholly selfish. The Phari- 
sees at first argued with him, hoping to 
win him to join them. The priests paid 
no attention to him till they saw that he 
was undermining their order. Both these 
classes sought to save the Church and the 
State from the consequences of his influ- 
e_ce and teaching by putting him out of 
the way. They had become so fixed in 
their opinion that established customs 
must prevail and their own official rule 
continue for the sake of the nation 
that they could not sympathize with the 
changes sure to come if the truth which 
Jesus preached should be accepted, though 
he made it plain that these changes meant 
deliverance of the people from spiritual 
bondage. They hated him because he was 
the Messiah who came to set his people 
free, and because they thought the peo- 
ple’s freedom meant loss to them of posi- 
tion and privilege and ease. This colossal 
selfishness became to him an appalling 
burden. He saw that he must die to keep 
the rulers in their selfishness and to leave 
the people in their power, and such a fate 
was awful to contemplate because his 
love for men was 80 great and his confi- 
dence was so absolute that he could de- 
liver them. 

Whoever gives himself to deliver the 
people from injustice, from suffering at 
the hands of those who withhold from 
them the righteous rewards of their own 
labor and deprive them of the liberty 
which all men may justly claim in a so- 
ciety where all have equal rights, will 
find himself opposed by those who possess 
and selfishly claim superior privileges 
in rank, property and social position. 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 11. 
Jesus in Gethsemane. Text, Matt. 26: 36-50. 


Whether he pursues his unselfish purpose 
wisely or unwisely, he will suffer in his 
degree as Jesus did when in the garden 
he saw that for the time he was conquered 
by the power of selfishness and must go 
down before it leaving mankind whom he 
loved more than life in bondage. 

(b) The opposition of ignorance. The 
knowledge that those whom he sought to 
deliver misunderstood him, and yielded 
themselves to be tools in the hands of 
their oppressors intensified his sufferings. 
It was the multitude whom he looked on 
with compassion because they were dis- 
tressed and scattered, whom the chief 
priests stirred up a few hours after Jesus 
left the garden, to shout, ‘‘ Away with 
this man, and release unto us Barabbas.”’ 

Every one who would lift men into 
nobler realms of living and finds his efforts 
thwarted by the very pgople he would 
save, joining with their oppressors against 
their would-be deliverer, must follow in 
the footsteps of Jesus on the way from 
the upper room to the cross if he would 
accomplish in any measure the work 
which Jesus sought to do. 

(c) The indifference of his chosen sup- 
porters. Three times Jesus came out 
from under the olive trees seeking 
companionship from his most intimate 
friends. Just before he had told them of 
his unspeakable distress in view of what 
was coming on him and them—‘‘ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. 
Tarry ye here and watch with me.’”’ Each 
time he returned to them he found them 
asleep [vs. 40-45]. 

Whoever would deliver his fellowmen 
from sin and the bondage of sinful asso- 
ciations must be ready to be disappointed 
that the ardor of those on whom he 
depends seems to grow cold. When 
the missionary comes back from foreign 
lands and tells his supporters of his 
opportunity won after years of toil, to 
renew communities and kingdoms and to 
set free from cruel conditions helpless 
women and little children, and they fail 
to respond even with a pittance to his 
plea for those to whom he has devoted 
his life, such a missionary shares with 
Jesus his experience in the garden when 
he came from praying under the trees 
and found his disciples sleeping. : 

2. Our Lord’s victory. It included: 
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(a) A passionate appeal to the Father. 
Jesus could not give up life while the 
object of his life remained unaccom- 
plished. His prayer, ‘‘ Let this cup pass 
away from me,”’ was not a shrinking 
from pain or shame or death. It was the 
passionate outcry of the Saviour seeing 
himself about to be snatched away from 
the task of de ivering suffering humanity. 

(b) Full surrender to the will of the 
Father. The wisdom of the Father he 
knew was perfect. The will of the 
Father he knew was good. His prayer, 
‘*Not as I will, but as thou wilt,’’ was 
the utterance of trust which conquered 
doubt, the welcome of supernal light 
streaming into his soul and dissipating 
darkness. His purpose of redemption 
was his Father’s purpose. His Father 
was welcome to use him as he would. 

(c) Assurance of final triumph. His 
death was to be the means of the re- 
demption of mankind. He had known 
that he was to give his life a ransom for 
many. The assurance came to him 80 
fully struggling in the garden under the 
weight of the selfishness, the ignorance, 
the indifference of those he had given 
himself to save, that it was as an angel 


coming down from heaven to strengthen ° 


him [Luke 22: 43]. From that agony and 
blood.sweat he rose into calm confidence 
to seek again his disciples ard tell them 
that so far as he was concerned they 
might sleep on [v. 45]. He had won the 
victory, and henceforth his suffering 
would be the willing fulfillment of the 
great purpose of the Father. 

This, though it be dimly seen and 
faintly understood, is the way of the sin 
bearers, the saviours, the burden lifters 
who follow in this our day in the foot- 
steps of their crucified and risen Lord. 
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Boston Congregationalism Planning Advances 


Annual Meeting of the 


Park Street Church was well filled afternoon 
and evening at the annual meeting, Oct. 24, 
of the Union Conference of Congregational 
Churches of Boston, more delegates having 
been sent than ever before and their attend- 
ance at both sessions being more constant, 
owing to provision made for a sapper in the 
vestry. The recent adornment of the church 
and vestry contributed somewhat to the suc- 
eess of the conference, for environment tells 
always. More of the success was due to the 
committee of arrangements, Rev. Allen E. 
Cross, chairman, which had provided concrete 
illustrations of what the Church Union and 
the various local agencies dealing with Bos- 
ton’s native and foreign population are doing 
to promote denominational growth. 

The third annual report of the five com- 
missioners of the Union Conference read by 
Dr. W. R. Campbell showed, as have former 
reports, a record of constancy, industry and 
wisdom in meeting the many and intricate local 
problems which ad interim are left to these 
responsible agents of the churches. Mediato- 
rial work of a high order is being done; negoti- 
ations between competing agencies have cre- 
ated an altered attitude, and a willingness to 
co-operate in an advance movement among the 
incoming foreign-born population and new 
races; and suggestions have been made which 
are bound to bear fruit in the future. The 
unanimous re-election of this board, consisting 
of Rev. William R. Campbell, Charles H. 
Rutan, Arthur H. Johnson, Seth Mendell 
and Frank G. Cook, which followed at the 
business session, was a foregone conclusion. 

Sympathetic understanding both of local 
needs and of the work of the Church Union 
was derived from the brief, pointed addresses 
given by Rev. Messrs. George H. Flint, Frank 
L. Luce, H. G. Megathlin, E. E. Braithwaite 
and John G. Taylcr, pastors respectively of 
churches in Dorchester, Quincy, Somerville 
and Arlington Heights. They revealed various 
stages of development of church growth, wise 
use of loans already made by the Church 
Union, and need of supplementary aid from 
generous donors, and of an eagerness felt by 
clergy and laity to seize strategic opportuni- 
ties for denominational extension. 

Discussion of the problem of immigration 
and adjustment to our newer foreign born 
populations resolved itself into an impressive 
display by Rev. K. F. Henrikson, the head 
of the training school of preachers and evan- 
gelists among the Finns now carried on in 
Revere, thirteen of its men and four of its 
women students being present. They were 
brought before the audience, one of their 
number speaking on the motives which led to 
his own and his fellow-students’ study and 
preparation for Christian service. 

Rev. J. L. Sewall of Randolph, who intro- 
duced Rev. Mr. Henrikson, supplemented the 
incident with a plea for inclusion in the 
Union Conference of churches within the 
area of Metropolitan Boston, none of them 
further away than some which are now in the 
Union Conference, but which are excluded by 
the present eccentric, arbitrary conference 
bounds. He would have all the Congrega- 
tional churches within fifteen miles of the 
State House united and supporting a move- 
ment for educating and evangelizing the new 
populations. 

Rev. William H. Allbright’s plea for social 
headquarters of Congregationalism in Boston 
was full of good feeling and intention, but 
rather tooambitious in its scale of expenditure 
and iconoclastic in its reference to Park Street 
Church’s transformation to command general 
assent. Doubtless something might be done. 
with advantage to host and guests.to make 
Congregationalists from afar at home in Bos- 
ton, and this the Union Conference Commis- 
sioners commend; but there are local denomi- 
national reeds calling for money now too 


New Union Conference 


important and insistent to justify any more 
emphasis on the merely social sides of religion. 
This project was referred by the conference 
to a committee of five, of which Dr. Allbright 
is chairman, to report next year. 

Rev. Harris G. Hale set before the audience 
the claims of the Church Union, and the folly 
of expecting that the goose of local Congre- 
gationalism would forever lay golden eggs 
for national denominational interests—educa- 
tional and religious—if it were not kept in 
good health itself; and he used both irony and 
good sense in his plea for conservation, fora 
time at least, of local den: minational interests, 
even if the larger causes have to be denied 
for a time. This work of conserving the 
strength of local Congregationalism the Church 
Union does, and it needs $15,000 as a minimum 
to use daring the coming year. 

Rev. Dr. Albert H. Plumb addressed the 
conference on the right of the state to main- 
tain Sunday as a day of rest and worship; 
Rev. George C. Adams of San Francisco had 
five minutes in which to whet his hearers’ ap- 
petite for more news about the earthquake 
and its results; Rev. John H. Denison of Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, described his plan for 
making the church something more than a 
place to hear preaching or teaching; he thinks 
that the church of the future must bea serving 
church, with less emphasis on talk and more 
on deeds. 

At the supper in the vestry the pastor of the 
church, Dr. Conrad, who also was moderator 
of the conference, acted as toas!master, and 
he and the few speakers who made brief ad- 
dresses, emphasized the idea of fellowship 
which the conference makes more real, and 
the need of prayer for the success of the 
Gipsy Smith campaign. 

At the evening session Mr. Myer Bloomfield 
of the Civic League House, one of the finest 
of the settlement workers of the city and a 
proved altruist and worker among the new 
populations of the North End, gave a charm- 
ing talk on the need of the old-fashioned vir- 
tues of neighborliness and kindliness in all 
such service as the churches may take up in 
the new Boston. Love, he believes, still tran- 
scends machinery in doing good, however 
necessary scientific charity may be; and toa 
loving spirit hearts and lives will open as to no 
other mode of approach. 

The address by President Mackenzie of Hart- 
ford Seminary on the solution of some of our 
denominational problems took the form of an 
apologia for himself and others who have 
brought to its present stage the proposed tri- 
union of Congregationalists, Methodist Prot- 
estants and United Brethren. But it also was 
a very thoroughgoing, searching analysis of 
the present condition of the Congregational 
pulpit, its relative impotency, so it seems to 
Dr. Mackenzie, in moving the wills of men and 
winning them to the Christian life. He did 
not assert it dogmatically, but by implication, 
that while we are a very cultured set of Chris- 
tians, ministered unto by learned and—usually 
—refined preachers, we are not a soul-winning 
denominxation, nor are our preachers men who 
have touch with the life of men or their per 
sonal needs. Consequently he favors the pro- 
posed union with denominations which have 
kept the fire of evangelism and the habit of 
soul: winning, because of the complementary 
element which would come to us in a united 
denomination through such a welding and the 
contagion of imitation which might follow. 





One of the most persistent and successful 
efforts to carry on open air gospel meetings 
through the summer is to be credited to the 
zeal of A. C. Tapley, ticket agent of the 
Boston & Maine R. R. at Haverhill, Mass. 
For seven summers services have been con- 
ducted every Sunday afternoon, several hur- 
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dred railway men and citizens being usually 
in attendance. A gathering marking the 
close of another campaign was held in the 
Academy of Music in Haverhill, Oct. 15, 
1,500 persons being present. 





Death of Dr. Albrecht 


The Minneapolis ministers and churches are 
greatly affected by the sudden death of Rev. 
Dr. George E. Albrecht on Oct. 24, blood 
poisoning resulting from a slight wound which 
healed over before the poison was discharged. 
Dr. Albrecht was a man of national reputa- 
tion through his conn¢ ction with home and for- 
eign missions. After graduating from Oberlin, 
where he was a classmate of President King, 
he became the first secretary of German work 
for the Home Missionary Society and had to 
do with the organization of the earlier work 
among the German Congregational churches. 
Fora time, too, he was connected with Chicago 
Theological Seminary in the German depart- 
ment. Giving up a promising career, he went 
to Japan some twenty years ago and for eight- 
een years was one of the most successful mis- 
sionaries of the Board in the period of rapid 
developments in the island. A sudden vacancy 
occurring in our theological school in Japan, 
he was called upon to take the chair of sys- 
tematic theology. Undoubtedly in the prepa- 
ration and work for this position Dr. Albrecht 
went beyond his strength. A nervous break- 
down followed and he returned to the United 
States. It has been our privilege to have Dr. 
Albrecht in the pastorate in Minneapolis for 
two years. For scholarly attainments, intel- 
lectual qualities and deep religious convictions 
he loomed up steadily as we made his acquaint- 
ance, until he had become one of the recognized 
leaders in the city and state. 

All the churches of the city were represented 
at the funeral by their pastors and many mem- 
bers, and we realized that one who had done a 
marked work for the kingdom of God in the 
denomination had passed from us. Dr. Al- 
brecht leaves a wife, whom he found in the 
missionary work in Japan, and three children. 

R. P. H. 
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Through Man to. God 


8 November 1906 


Dr. George A. Gordon’s First Published Volume of Sermons 


By Pror. Lewis O. Brastow, D. D., YALE UNIVERSITY 


There have been periods in American 
preaching when it has reached a great 
height of intellectual and moral power. 
It has grappled vigorously and valiantly 
with the august problems of human ex- 
istence and it has greatened God and the 
moral universe to the apprehension of 
men. If we were to accept this volume 
as a normal product of the pulpit of our 
day, we should have to say that in new 
form and with a new spirit the golden age 
of American preaching had come again. 

These are great sermons. No serious 
minded man can read them without being 
enlarged and enriched by them, and to 
have listened to them must have been one 
of the great inspirations of life. In lofti- 
ness, scope and clarity of vision, in gran- 
deur of thought, nobility of sentiment, 
and in wealth and strength of diction 
they match the products of the palmy 
days of Beecher and of Brooks, and they 
recall the elder days beyond when great 
themes greatened preacher and hearer 
alike. 

The qualities that at once arrest and 
dominate attention are their altitude and 
range. They group themselves about 
large centers of thought. The very 
material of illustration has a largeness 
that matches the size of the thought 
illustrated. The characters introduced 
to us are not common men. The ex- 
periences touched are the great experi- 
ences of human life. The humanity that 
interprets God is large enough for its 
function. The God who is known here 
is always ‘‘the Infinite’’ and the ‘‘ Eter- 
nal”’ and it is natural that the preacher 
should forget the smaller terms of desig- 
nation. The Christ of the discourses is 
the great, strong Christ. Everything is 
on a large scale. If it is humanity that 
interprets God, it is also God only 
that adequately interprets humanity. 
The highest meanings are educed from 
the being and life of man, for God only 
in the august grandeur of his character 
gives them significance. The universe is 
brought before us in all its vastness, and 
despite its seeming moral contradictions, 


it is the native country of the human 
spirit, for God is in it and love is its 
supreme law. The preacher lives with 
great men, and great epochs only worthily 
illustrate the great experiences with 
which he deals. High thinking, great 
truths, great deeds, great events demand 
great illustrations. Here are Luther and 
Cromwell, and Washington and Lincoln, 
and Milton and Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
son and Carlyle, and Kant and Hegel. 
The old philosophers are with us, and the 
classic poets, Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle and Epictetus and Homer. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that these large dimensions fail to touch 
thecommonlivesofcommonmen. These 
discourses demonstrate that itis the great 
truths that are the home-speaking truths 
to our common humanity. The family 
is a familiar sphere for illustration. 
‘‘Lover”’ is an oft-recurring word; love 
is the great reality of human life and the 
home is the sphere where God gets him- 
self most fully interpreted. The ‘‘inheri- 
tance of grace’’ is with our preacher, as 
with Dr. Bushnell, a familiar conception. 
The divine life has entered the organic 
life of the human race. 

The interpreting quality is notable. 
‘“‘We must descend, ’’ says the preacher, 
“into the world of meanings. There is 
the home of the intellect, there is the inspi- 
ration of the heart.’’ And this is what he 
does. But it is hardly a descent; for his 
thought lives in the inner significance of 
all reality. Whatis the great meaning of 
itall? This is the ever-recurring question. 
Better examples of the interpreting furc 
tion of the preacher cannot be found. 
And here we have the philosophic habit of 
mind; but it is the poetry of the philo- 
sophic thinker. Thought moves indeed 
in the inner world of meanings, but the 
higher ethical and esthetic significance 
of existence is always prominent and the 
influence of Kant and of Plato is evident. 

The discourses begin with man, but 
God is the center and he is ‘‘all in all.”’ 
Man is great because God is great, Cal- 
vinistic anthropology is intolerable, be- 


cause it dishonors the handiwork of God, 

- The Christology and the soteriology of 
the discourses are ethical, and here as 
everywhere the ethical interest is domi- 
nant. Christ as the ideal of humanity 
reveals God, and redemption is the lifting 
of man into the likeness of God and of 
his Christ. Psychological and ethical as- 
pects of the subjects discussed are always 
at the front and disclose the preacher's 
skill in analysis. 

Dr. Gordon is a topical preacher. His 
texts are short and impressive in their 
suggestiveness. In them he finds ‘‘a 
path to some of the greatest things in 
human life.” The technique of the 
preacher’s work he has thoroughly mas. 
tered, although he never shows the artist’s 
hand. All is spontaneous, natural, free, 
full, fruitful as from an inner fountain 
flowing. The thought-movement is clear, 
strong, cumulative. Ease and facility of 
utterance leave the impression of sim- 
plicity and naturalness, but in elevation 
the diction matches the thought and en- 
hances the impression of moral grandeur. 
The short sentence prevails, but is tribu- 
tary not less to grace than force. The 
poetic imagery of the diction is in the 
fiber and not in the dress of the thought. 

An optimist of high degree speaks to us 
in these discourses, and illustrates the 
necessity that all great souls that grasp 
the moral significance of life and know 
it in its source and in its end must be 
optimists. The sermons all reach a high 
level, and no one stands supreme above 
all the rest. There is a thought re- 
frain throughout the volume which but 
reveals the fundamental thinker. For 
central and germinal thoughts must 
emerge along many paths. Familiar 
words find fresh significance in new re- 
lations. 

The last sermon, God All in All, is one 
of the great sermons of the modern pul- 
pit. Its moral uplift is immense. Such 
preaching the world needs to hear. We 
catch here in full tone the prophetic note. 


(‘Through Man to God, by George A. Gordon. pp. 395. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net.) 





The New Age in the Far East 


‘* Japan has freed Europe from its great- 
est danger and from responsibility to 
which it is unequal,’ writes Prof. George 
William Knox in The Spirit of the Orient. 
His book is a timely popular discussion 
of the new world problems which are 
opened by the victory of Japan in the 
war with Russia, founded upon a broad- 
minded and sympathetic overlook in the 
whole field of the Orient. Professor 
Knox is an authority especially upon 
Japanese life and thought, but he knows 
both India and China also and has given 
us clear pictures of the spirit which is 
common to all three and of the striking 
differences which have made them stand 
apart, with different thoughts and des- 
tinies. In view of the friction with 
Japan, which at the moment threatens 
us, over the acknowledgment by Ameri- 


can local opinion of the full equality of 
the Japanese, the book has a special mes- 
sage for thoughtful Americans. 

While he writes as an American to 
Americans, Professor Knox understands 
and sympathizes with the Oriental point 
of view. While his underlying thought 
is that of the Christian believer, he rec- 
ognizes all that is good in the Asiatic 
faiths. Nor will the candid reader es- 
cape the impression that the comparison 
is not all one-sided, but that there is 
much to be said in disparagement of the 
ordinary Occidental view of life and some- 
thing in favor of the Oriental. After 
confronting the West’s view of the East 
with the East’s view of the West, the 
author takes up in their order, India, 
China and Japan, characterizing first 
their people and customs and then in- 
terpreting their spirit and problems. 
The book is handsomely made and con- 


tains original photographs of value and 
charm. 


(The Spirit of the Orient, by George William Knox. 
pp. 308. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net.) 


Patriotism in Fiction 


The two human passions most potent 
in society and in government are conjugal 
love and love of country. The first is the 
prevailing theme of the modern novel. 
Its representation in strength and purity 
gives to a story perennial value. Sucha 
book is Mrs. Craik’s John Halifax, Gentle- 
man. Its perversion appeals to multi- 
tudes and tempts writers of genius to 
produce books whose repellant and some- 
times- fascinating descriptions give to 
them a temporary popularity. Such a 
book is Thomas Dixon’s The One Woman. 
One of the best books of this year of the 
first type is Winston Churchill’s Coniston, 
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in which the masterful power of love 
dominates society and politics. 

Much rarer is a novel of the first class 
whose theme is love of country. Sucha 
book is Ralph D. Paine’s The Story of 
Martin Coe. It is a real triumph of 
genius to create a character in which 
awakened patriotism becomes stronger 
than his passion for the woman who 
possesses his heart, and whose temporary 
renunciation of her is compelled by her 
own love for the flag and carries with him 
the sympathy of the reader. 

Martin Coe is an impetuous youth 
whose adventures are like a mountain 
torrent, more suited to the stage than 
to the story. He is more profane than 
is necessary to sustain his frequently 
amazing part in the drama. His slangy 
style of conversation is so infectious that 
it invades the talk of a Maine widow and 
mixes rather awkwardly in her language. 
It even steals into the silvery sentences 
of ‘‘the lone pupil,”’ to whose charms the 
bold buccaneer unreservedly surrenders. 
Yet the gentle influence of the lovely old 
lady spinster, the unconventional loyalty 
of the old soldier, and the firm devotion 
to country of the girl who loves him with 
all her heart, transform the reckless ad- 
venturer who has deserted from the navy, 
into a real hero and the reader bids him 
good by on the last page with a quickened 
heart- beat for the dear old flag and a new 
respect for our soldiers and sailors. This 
is a book that ministers will preach about 
and boys will read with fervor. Itis the 
more vivid as well as valuable because 
the author has passed through some fili- 
bustering experiences which give local 
color to his excellent descriptions of 
scenes on the sea. 


(The Story of Martin Uoe, by Ralph D. Paine. pp. 
404. Outing Pub. Co. $1.50.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Geronimo’s Story of His Life, taken down and 
sie by 8S. M. Barrett. pp. 216. Duffield & Co. 
-50. 


This interesting bit of autobiography was 
written down from the old Apache chief’s own 
lips, and is a striking picture of an Indian’s 
own view of the wars between his tribe and 
the intruding whites. His hatred of the Mex- 
icans, his indignation at the ill-treatment of 
his people, and the lifelike detail and frank- 
ness of his narrative give it interest and his- 
toric value. The story opens in the fashion of 
the old history books with a myth of world 
origins told with all the simplicity of savage 
life. Many photographs of Geronimo and 
other prominent Indians of the Southwest 
are given, including one most interesting one 
of How the Book was Made. 

Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops, 


by Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New York. 
pp. 225." G. P. Putnam’sSons. $2 60 net. 


Personal reminiscences, with good portraits, 
of ten Protestant Episcopal bishops and three 
archbishops of Canterbury by one who was 
long a secretary of the House of Bishops be- 
fore he was himself advanced to the episcopal 
dignity. The reminiscences are often enter- 
taining and contain besides much interesting 
material for the history of the denomination. 

The Voyages and Explorations of Samuel de 

Champlain, 1604-1616, narratea by himself, 


edited by Edward Gaylord Bourne, 2 vols. pp. 
254, 229. A.S. Barnes & Co. 


An important addition to a valuable series. 
Access to the writings of one of the greatest 
“* trail makers ”’ is a new privilege for the gen- 
eral student. Unlike most original documents 
these make really good reading. Champlain’s 
interesting individuality shows in his writing, 
a thing not always true of great men. Mr. 
Bourne’s translation reads smoothly and nat- 
urally. Brief notes occur at the right places. 
Saint Francis of Assisi, by Oscar Kuhns. pp. 
38. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
A sympathetic and comprehensive estimate of 
the saint who was perhaps most Christlike of 


all in medieval history, with a brief study 
of his influence today. The author is a pro- 
fessor in Wesleyan University and his work 
well illustrates the appeal of St. Francis to 
the universal Christian mind. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 

The Bible fom Foun People. pp. 475. Cen- 

tury Co. $1. 
We praised this well-selected compilation of 
Scripture for children’s reading on its firat 
appearance four years ago. The renewed ex- 
amination of its large and clearly printed 
pages confirms our goed opinion of the wis- 
dom and good taste with which Mrs. Gilder 
carried through her task. 


me. a of Joan of Arc, by Andrew Lang. 
pp. 


the Story <a Livingstone, by Vautier 
Golding 

The Story of Sir Walter Relsigh, OF, snengpast 
Duncan Kelly. pp. 120. ton 

Each 50 cents. 


Brief biographies illustrated in color for chil- 
dren. They vary a little in their interest and 
value, but are all admirable in purpose and 
execution. We have already spoken of the 
one on Captain Cook the explorer, which is 
one of the best. That on Joan of Arc is by 
Andrew Lang and the picture of Livingstone’s 
work by Vautier Golding is sympathetic. We 
commend the series especially for reading 
aloud to children. 

Stories from Dickens, by J. Walker MecSpad- 

den. pp. 376 


Zoles from Herodotus, by H. L. Havell. pp. 

) 

Stories from Scottish History, by Magdalen 

SS pp. 340. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each 
cents. 


These selections of material which will ap- 
peal to children, are well and carefully made 
and well illustrated. Herodotus and Dickens 
both afford abundant material for such a 
selection, and the history of Scotland has 
always been a fountain of romance for the 
child’s imagination. 

Heroes Every Child Should Know, edited by 


Hemilton Wright Mabie. pp. 332. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 90 cents. 


Adaptations from many sources, introducing 
80 far as possible in the words of the original 
writers some of the real and mythical heroes 
of history. It seems at first sight a little odd 
to find Hereules, David, Robin Hood and 
George Wasbington between the same covers, 
but the instinct of association is sound. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, by 
former students of Charles Edward Garman. pp. 
411. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 50 net. 


Twenty-five years of service in one of our 
larger colleges afford great opportunity for 
a teacher to impress himself not only on the 
students in general, but especially upon the 
younger men in his own department «f work. 
In commemoration of such an opportunity 
nobly used, certain former students of Pro- 
fessor Garman have brought together a volume 
of their own studies in philosophy and psy- 
chology. In the scope and grasp of these con- 
tributions from men prominent as teachers in 
different universities and colleges, and in the 
dignity and beauty of the volume, it is a 
worthy tribute of admiration for a large 
life- work. 

Fe Story of Mt. Hermon, edited by Thomas 


Coyle. Paper. pp. 96. Mt. Hermon Alumni 
Association. 35 ecnts. 


No one of our successful schools for boys has 
had a more interesting and romantic history 
than Mt. Hermon. The expression of Mr. 
Moody’s broad and statesmanlike purpose, 
from the first it secured the services of able 
and unselfish workers. It has grown from 
small beginnings into siz3 and consideration 
and into a large place in the life of the widely 
distributed body of former students. This 
memorial volume in interesting fashion sets 
forth the history and the purpose of the 
rchool, with good illustrations of places and 
people. 


The Man Without a Country, by Edward 

Everett Hale. pp. 52. 

Friendship, by Henry D. Thoreau. pp. 6 

Lane, Geena, edited by Anna Harris 

mit 

Germels usen, by Friedrich Herstiicker. pp. 

46. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each 50 cents net. 
Numbers of the prettily made and well. selected 
Chiswick Series. Lovers of good literature 
will find many old favorites and some new 
books which are sure to please among the 
variety which these handy volumes offer. 
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State Meetings 
Colorado 


The thirty-eighth meeting of Colorado churches 
was held at Longmont, Oct. 16-18. This church, 
of which Rev. C. W. Longren is pastor, has kept 
pace with the general prosperity of the region and 
twice in recent years has enlarged its capacity until 
now its plant is excelled by few churches in the 
state. Near its pipe organ it has place for a chorus 
choir of forty-five members. The advantages of this 
equipment were well brought out on Wednesday 
evening when a regular service of worship took the 
place of the usual session with its combination of 
business and worship. Rev. Joel Harper, the re- 
tiring moderator, preached. Other ministers con- 
ducted the responsive services and Scripture read- 
ings and the chorus choir rendered splendid assist- 
ance in the music. The service was an innovation 
in Colorado association meetings and may become 
a@ regular feature. 

The meetings took a trend unexpected by the 
program committee. The first afternoon session, 
under the general subject, The Church in Federated 
Effort, four phases were discussed: (1) The Care 
of the Poor and Sick, by Rev. E. F. Harris, secre- 
tary of the Society of Applied Christianity, who 
advocated forming a benevolent association on the 
plan of the Odd Fellows. Such a plan is in opera- 
tion in about fifteen Colorado towns and seems to 
be solving a problem. (2) Under the Church and 
the Temperance Problem, Rev. E. E. Bean pre- 
sented the work of the Anti-Saloon League; (3) 
The Church and the Young Man was discussed by 
Rev. C. H. Pettibone; 

(4) City Churches and Outlying Districts was 
treated by A. D. Holt, who claimed that since the 
country ministers to the city in material things, 
city churches ought to minister to the country in 
spiritual things. The idea that towns must have 
beautiful churches while a poor Sunday school is 
good enough for the country is refuted by the fact 
that country people do not attend the Sabbath 
school. City churches must federate and place in 
the country missions which will command the re- 
pect of the people. 

Now the unexpected development of all the meet- 
ings was that the note struck in this first session 
was prominent in every session. The reason lies in 
the fact that the religious atmosphere of the country 
is charged with the idea that Protestant churches 
must get together and serve the community in prac- 
tical ways. In a new country this is especially 
necessary. The churches of Pueblo, Col., for in- 
stance, have lately by federated effort established 
a $30,000 orphanage and other movements of & 
similar nature are under way. Dean Peck of 
Denver voiced this sentiment in a strong address 
claiming that Protestants fail because they lack 
power to express their sympathy in practical ways. 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, field secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society, reiterated the statement in two 
strong addresses. Rev. A. E. Holt of Pueblo 
showed this to be the neglected factor in the educa- 
tional work for boys and men, and in one of the 
strongest home mission addresses of the session 
Rev. J. H. Heald of Albuquerque, N. M., appealed 
for help in establishing an industrial school for the 
Mexicans. This emphasis on practical phases of 
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State Meetings 


rContinued from page 583.) 


the Christian life come out in the discussion of the 
Sabbath Question and the Sanctity of the Home by 
Rev. J. W. Neely of Manitou and Dr. J. B. Gregg of 
Colorado Springs. Both topics were haudled from 
a practical stand pviot. 

The closing session kept the balance of thought, 
howe ver, and the general subject, The Church asa 
Spiritual Force, was discussed by F. J. Bruno, A. W. 
Moore and J. M. Markley; Rev. 
W. H. Hopkins bringing the ses- 
sion to a close with a stirring call 
for a more serious spiritual life: 

By way of business the associa- 
tion elected Rev. A. E. Holt of 
Pueblo, moderator. A new coD_ 
stitution was adopted and in ac- 
cord with its provisions, a mod- 
erator and assistant moderato’ 
W. H. Hopkins and J. M. Becher, 
were elected for the coming year. 

The association adjourned early 
Thursday afternoon to assist in 
laying the corner : tone of the new 
Congregafional edifice at Boulder. 
This splencid addition to the 
church property of Colorado will 
cost $40,000 when ccmpleted and 
is the result of the courege and 
«ffort of Rev. H. H. Walker, who 
is completing his eighth year of 
service here. The association 
rightly honored his work by at- 
tending this service. A. E, H. 


ditions in all ages. Dr. F. E. Jenkins of Atlanta 
comes to Hyde Park to assist in evangelistic meet- 
ings the latter half ef October. Tbe parsonage has 
Deen renovated. 

The German church is in splendid condition. 
Rev. W. H. Dorn has recently organized a men’s 
club with thirty members, which is expected to 
reach one hundred before the end of the year. At 
its monthly meetings prayer is followed by a lecture 
on some religious subject with open discussion by 
themembers. This club isnowa prominent feature 


of the church work. 





Dr, Mills laying corner st_ne of Pdgrim Church, St. Louis 


Idabo 


The twelfth annual session lately met in the 
beautiful city of Beise. Rev. H. A. Lee was moder- 
ator. Rev. George W. Rexford preached the sermon, 
and took the people in a fresh and breezy manner 
back to a view of the gospel as presented by the 
Apostle Paul. 

These are some of the topics presented, and show 
the eminently practical character of the discussiuns: 
How can we increase the observance of family wor- 
ship’ How can we meet the Christian needs of the 
small towns and mining camps? How can our young 
people be induced to work for the conversion of 
their companions? What heroic element has the 
gospel to present to young men? What specific 
Christian work can we wisely ask men to under- 
take’ These topics were treated by Riv. Messrs. 
W. S. Hawkes, H. C. Stover, Richard Brown, K. B. 
Wright, C. W. Greenlee, H. A. Lee and C. E. Mason. 

Rev. H. M. Tenney, on Lis way East to attend the 
Haystack Meeting, gave a magnificent address on 
the work of the American Boaid, and impressed all 
with the privilege we have of telling the gospel news 
to the lost. Dr. G. E. Paddock, pastor of the enter- 
taining church, gave an impromptu address on His- 
toric Congregationalism that was well received. 

The brethren felt, in view of the immense immi- 
gration into Idaho at the present time, resulting 
from the large reclamation projects under way by 
the Government and private capital, that the field 
was being neglected, and that our denomination 
was falling behind other denominations. A ringing 
resolution was addressed to the Home Missionary 
Society, urging a larger work in the Gem of the 
Mountains. R. B. W. 


From St. Louis 


Ab important stadium in Congregationalism was 
reached when, Sept. 25, the massive, six-ton corner 
stone of the new Pilgrim Church was laid with 
impressive ceremony. Addresses. ere given by the 
pastor, Dr. C. S. Mills, by Messrs. C. W. S Cobb, 
Julius C. Birge and William B. Homer. 
lines of the new edifice are being defined and prom- 
ise a notable structure built of enduring stone in 
noble proportions. 

The work at Compton Hill under the new admin- 


istration of Jacob E. Meeker is showing revewed | 
Emphasis is being placed on Bible study. | 


vigor 
Special normal work for teachers is contemplatd 





Already the | 


Definite pedagogic prin-iples are to be put into th- | 
school work and it is expected that results will | 


appear in larger attendance and ¢ffectiveness 


For fourteen years, Dr. William Jones at Hyde 


Park Church has maintained an interesting literary | 
It has read the great historical novels, Ivan- | 


class. 
hoe, Z-nobia, Hypatia, Rienzi, also the Iliad, the 
Odyssey and the Eneid. This year Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is being read. With these readings and 
supplemental work the fiela of history has been 


traversed and the students have viewed social co.- | 


A confiimation class is conducted by the pastor 
from October until Easter. 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease originating in im- 
pure blood and requiring constitutional treat- 
ment acting through and purifying the blood 
for its radical and permanent cure. The great- 
es: constitutional remedy is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid fo1m or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 1i(0 doses $1. 

Nasal and other local forms of catarrh are 
relieved by Catarrhlets, which allay inflam- 
mation and deodorize discharge. 50c. 








This class meets twice | 


a week to study the Bible and Christian doctrines. | 


Thorough preparation is given the children before 
they become church members. 

Under the guidance of James R. Smith, Hope, one 
of our smaller churches, is having success in soul 
winning, and in Union Church, Walter Spooner his 
the most energetic band of evangelistic workers in 
the city. In tne jail, the city mission, on the street, 


among the Jews, these workers are always ready to | 


do more than pray for a revival. 


At Memoriul, | 


William Smith has organized a class for study ia | 
the course, Foreshadowings of the Christ. His | 
men are working to secure definite promises from | 
non churchgoers that they will attend at least two 


services each month. 


Old Orchard’s paisonage is completed and Mr. | 


avd Mrs. Ross are enjoying its cozy comforts. A 
host of friends came in soon after the pastor was 
settled and left many beautiful remembrances of a 
joyous “ house waimiog”’ Py WX 
The Presbyterian Banner off.ra this sug 
gestive epitaph on the late evangelist Sam 
Jones: ‘‘Mr. Jones had considerable literary 


culture and was the author of six books; but | 


we may hop3 that his type of evangelism has 
had its day.”’ 





For Houses without 
a Furnace 


There is nothing quite so effective as an 


Oak Stove 


We make these Stoves in several de. 
signs, but the HUB Jr. Oak is one of 
the most attractive and is a great 
Heater and moderate in price. We 
have it in both direct and indirect 
draft pattern, and shall be pleased to 
send circulars on application. A spe- 
cial feature is the changing quickly 
from coal to wood grate, if a change 
of fuel is desired. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Makers 


48-54 Union Street, Boston 


























The Educator way 
comfort 
room for five toes. 











Registered The wrong way: 
trade-mark stamped discomfort 
on the soles pinched toes. 














Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchias 
Shoes are 

Comfortably, Taste- 
fully and rconomically Shod. 





“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 

THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 

Grade Tanned Soles. 

fectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ - - - - 5 to 8, $1.50 

CHILD’S’ - - - - 84to 11, $1.75 

MISSES’ - - - - 11%to 2, $2.00 

GIRLS’ - - + . 24to 6, $2.50 

WOMEN’S - . - - 24to 7, $4.00 

Better BOYS’ . - = » 1 to 5, $2.50 

than ail MEN’S - . 6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 
inzitations. By mail 25 cents extra. 

° 


RICE & HUTCHINS 





Best 
The shoe in every respect is as per- 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gj) 


43 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 4, Sunday, The Gospel and Wealth.— 

Mark 10: 17-45. 

This young man apparently had everything 
—except the capacity to give up everything 
for an ideal oraffection. His heart, and there- 
fore fate, were bound up with these posses- 
sions. In the Christian sers3, nobody ever 
owns anything until he is willing for good 
reasons to resign it. Otherwise it owns him. 
As the case stood there was a dissatisfied man 
owned by great possessions. Christ gave him 
opportunity which would have made him 
master of himself. The incident is a com- 
mentary on Christ’s own words, ‘‘ Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it 
abideth by itself alone; but if it die it beareth 
much fruit. ’’ 

Show me, O God, the true proportion of 
earth’s treasures and Thy call to service. Let 
me not be the slave of goods or circumstances, 
but use me at any cost as thy friend and 
helper in the world. 


Nov.5. The Valley of Bones.— Ezek. 37: 1-14 

The scene is an old battlefield in the dry 
East, the picture that of God’s mercy toward 
his sinning people. Take it as a lesson for 
times of disheartenment. There can be no 
question of God’s power to bring our lives into 


the great life with him. And when we look 
to Christ there can be no question of his wish. 
Write, therefore, on your heart for ready ref- 
erence the comfortable words of Christ, ‘‘ Fear 
not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 


Nov. 6. Paul to Timothy.—1 Tim. 1: 1-20. 

Paul writes as to a beloved son, advising 
and warning. Note the emphasis upon love 
as end and object of the law and their sistence 
on Christ’s saving work. Salvation, in Paul’s 
thought, however, was not so much deliverance 
from as a deliverance to. It was bringing 
men to love as the law of life. 


Nov. 7. A Cail to Prayer.—1 Tim. 2: 1-8; 4: 

1-16. 

Prayer is the distinguishing mark of ‘the 
Christian, the seal and evidence of personal 
relations with our Father. It becomes the 
expression of God’s will so far as it is moved 
by loving unselfishness. Already the Church 
was troubled by fanatical and foolish teachers. 
Paul’s devotion did not rob him of his com- 
mon sense. 


Nov. 8. The Good Fight.—1 Tim. 6: 1-19. 
The Christian life is joyful, but not easy. 
It is not relaxing, it is strenuous. It exer- 
cises all that is highest and noblest in us. In 
order to make the most of it, we must wean 
ourselves from the love of superfiaities. The 
Christian must not be dependent upon any ex- 
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ternal thing. In this detachmeat from posses- 
sions lies our trae capability of service. 


Nov. 9 The Evangelical Prophet.—Isa. 40: 

1-26, 

In the writings of this prophet we reach the 
broadest world outlook. They speak before- 
hand the very thoughts of Christ. The opening 
word is comfort, founded upon God’s forgive- 
ness, the atmosphere is that of deepest rev- 
erence. The gulf between God and the sinner 
is not bridged by belittling God. His mercy 
is the praise of his majesty. 


Nov. 10. The Servant of God.—Isa. 42: 1-22. 

Whatever the prophet thought as he spoke 
these words about the servant of Jehovah, 
Christ deliberately took them to himself. ‘I 
have put my Spirit upon him.’’ Compare 
John 3: 34. Hereis the gentleness of Christ, 
his sympathy and patience, his unalterable 
purpose. If such a prophecy had net been 
fulfilled in an individual the world would have 
missed its high ideal of service. It is amazing 
to find in the exclusive territory of the old 
Jewish faith this outlook for all the nations. 





One of the most interesting and significant 
announcements pertaining to periodical liter- 
ature is that of the American Magazine, 
pamely that Miss [da Tarbell will soon begin 
the publication of a series of articles showing 
the ethical effect of the tariff policy of our 
nation. 
































z Shepard Norwell Co. }—— 


Winter Street— Temple Place— Tremont Street 











| So wears.” 
S.N.Co. 


Correct Styles in Women’s Apparel 


Exclusive Models in Popular Materials 


HERE’S A DISTINGUISHING FEATURE ABOUT OUR WEARING APPAREL 
| I FOR WOMEN! You need have no fear of appearing in garments “ just like Mrs. So-and- 
There’s an exclusiveness and stylish attractiveness about the new models which 


characterizes our lines of Suits, Coats, Skirts, Waists, Millinery and Furs. We are showing 


a number of clever creations in the Suit department, but wish particularly to interest you in 
nine handsome models, made of broadcloths, cheviots and mixtures, in the popular Pony, half-fitted 
and fitted styles. Here we have reproduced an exact copy of a $50.00 suit, but you may choose 
from the extensive stock at $25.00 each. Excellent values are also obtainable in the Coat section, | 
where we are displaying a leader at $25.00. It is a Long Tight-Fitting Broadcloth Coat, single or 
double-breasted style, buttoned through, 50 inches long, perfect fit and finish. Skirts of taffeta, 
chiffon panama, veilings, all-wool plaids and checks, etc., beautiful new models, most attractively 
priced. Black and Colored Waists, in stunning models, of all the popular materials, exquisite lace 
effects, open front or back, new sleeve and yoke. Our fame as a leader in Millinery conceptions is 
known throughout New England. The famous Trimmed Hat special at $5.00 continues to be a 


feature in this department. Black Furs take precedence in the realm of fashion. You'll miss 


a treat if you fail to inspect our large stock of Scarfs, Ties, Muffs, Jackets, Coats and odd pieces. 
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The Best Sunday School Helps 


WHY THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES FOR | WHY THE PILGRIM LESSONS ARE THE 
1907 IS THE BEST FOR YOUR SCHOOL | BEST OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


















The Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps are used 
by a large majority of the Congregational Sunday 
tional Lessons, sifted and perfected by thirty- | Schools in the United States and Canada and are 
four years of actual test, are still the best to believed to be the most complete and compre- 

| hensive aids to Bible study in popular use, for 


meet the needs of all the most successful Sun- | : 
| the following reasons: 
day schools. 


THIS IS DUE TO THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 


It is the testimony of over 75% of the Sunday 
schools of the United States that the Interna- 












They are fully abreast of the times. Though 
thoroughly conservative and constructive in their 

- : purpose, they nevertheless approach each lesson with 

Enthusiasm and esprit de corps are needed to the utmost candor from the standpoint of modern 
make any Sunday school successful. Say what you scholarship. 


may, there is an immense deal of the right kind of They are carefully graded 


enthusiasm in the fact that fourteen millions of ae ‘ . 
persons have united to study the same portion of the (a) nieces’ beginners—a course of study specially 


Bible on the same day. (6) For the younger scholars the Primary Quarterly. 


. pe Mainly Bible Stories. 
A Wealth of learning is in a reach. The (c) For the graduates from the Primary, the Sunday 













entire Christian world is indebted to the Uniform School Lesson Book for the Juniors. 
Lessons for the production of a wealth of helps that (d) For the great numbers of growing boys and girls of 
have made for the better understanding of the Bible. the grammar school age, the Intermediate Quar- 
Dozens of steadily improving books of commentaries, terly, written by a teacher and worker with boys 





of the adolescent age. 


(e) For the high school age, the Senior Quarterly, 
giving a wealth of material on the lessons; excit- 





hundreds of teachers’ magazines, thousands of weekly 
and monthly papers of various degree, from the sim- 









plest to the most scholarly, at a mere trifle of cost, ing thought and discussion. 
are immediately available to the teachers of the (f) For the young men and young women of all ages, 
International Series. the new Adult Bible Class Magazine. 
— (g) For the home people, The Home Department 
That spiritual results come from the Interna- Quarterly. 
tional methods is testified to by those who in actual (h) For teachers, The Pilgrim Teacher. 






experience have found the largest increase of mem- 
bership, and greatest spiritual interest, when the 






The Pilgrim Series treat each grade inde= 







whole school was studying the uniform lessons. pendently in making adaptation of the Interna- 

. ae . tional Lessons. The lesson assigned for children and 

The International Series is educational, yet grown people is the sume. The lesson actually taught 
simple. The lessons that the committee has se- may be entirely different. 







lected for 1907 are the most complete course of Bible a a 
study from Genesis to Samuel (the biographical stories They angen samenne pet preeeyies 
of the patriarchs and judges always welcomed by _ “ sae PTR, PEPMOUEAITY OR ENE 
teachers because of the renewed interest on the part framing of the questions. 
of the scholars) that has ever been offered to Sunday They are inductive. 

schools. A careful examination of the list of lessons (a) Specifically so by ‘‘The Teacher’s Preparation,” 
for 1907 will prove convincingly that fundamentally, in The Pilgrim Teacher, an opening paragraph 


chronologically, progressively, no finer lessons could in “The Lesson in Brief,” which gives a sug- 
probably be drawn from the Old Testament; that gestive inductive method of preparing the lesson. 


} A 
none gather together more forcibly or vividly the (0) tn tia of the 


essential truths underlying our Christian faith. c 
They are comprehensive. in the treatment of 















A Comparison with any other series now on the lessons the Pilgrim Series consider the whole 
the market will show that the International Series context, not merely the selected verses of the lesson, 
spends twice as much time on the most important but also its geographical, chronological and Biblical 
part of the Old Testament—the beginnings of that setting. 
great people from whom Christ and Christianity Brief review questions at the beginning of each 





lesson keep the previous lessons fresh in the mind 
of the scholars, so that at the close of the quarter 
they have a comprehensive grasp of all its lessons, 


came. It gives a far more complete list of persons 
and events—enabling the scholar to see the many 
sides of each character, to watch his development 


and life under different circumstances, and to follow | The Copeland Pictures appear in the different 













closely the progress of events. quarterlies for each lesson. They are drawn espe- 

THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OFFERS A DEFINITE cially for these publications by Charles Copeland, 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN, COVERING THE ENTIRE BIBLE known the world over for his pictures of wild ani- 
ONCE IN SIX YEARS. mals and his character studies of people. 







The Pilgrim Series can be examined without cost by any teacher or superintendent who cares to write for 
samples by addressing 






L. H. CARY, Business Manager 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Boston Congregational Club 


Well might Pres. Samuel Usher of the Bos- 
ton Congregational Club felicitate the or- 
ganization on the renewal of fellowship last 
Monday evening. The members rallied to the 
numbers cf four hundred for this the first 
meeting of the autumn; many women were 
in the gallery, and the proceedings proved to 
be unusually varied and interesting. Gipsy 
Smith, the English evangelist, who had ar- 
rived on the three o’clock train from New 
York, was the marked man on the platform. 
Hardly less interest was taken in the presence 
and words of Dr. George C. Adams of San 
Francisco, whose prayer and five minute talk 
were distinct contributions to the spiritual 
worth of the meeting. 

The outlook committee, through Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, surveyed briefly but illuminatingly 
Iccal and general denominational interests. 
President Wsher reminded the members of 
the action of the club favoring individual of- 
ferings for the Church Union. 

As a whole, the meeting was designed to 
lead up to the month’s evangelistic campaign, 
being initiated that very evening. To Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie was intrusted the hand 
ling of the first part of the theme, Sowing and 
Reaping. He declared that it was of primary 
necessity to remember that the disciples to 
whom Jesus committed the interests of his 
kingdom were all dead and that the work must 
be carried on today by just such men as he 
saw before him. The New Testament words, 
translated ‘‘helps’’ and ‘‘ evangelists,’’ are 
practically synonymous. They mean the per- 
son who takes hold of a common task, who 
may not be confident enough to be prophets 
or scholarly enough to be teachers, but who 
can point to the Lamb of God. 

Yet Dr. McKenzie dwelt also on the need 
of respect for scholarship, without which we 
should never have had the Bible in the com- 
mon tongue. No evangelist today can appeal 
to superstition or imagination. He also em- 
phasized as the kernel of effective evangelism 
personal loyalty to a personal Master, the 
crucified, living, reigning Christ. 

Confessing that he was deeply touched by 
the words of “your grand old man,” Gipsy 
Smith blended humor with sound sense in 
his appeal for co-operation. He saw no incom- 
patibility between the highest culture and red- 
hot evangelism. ‘‘If a Gipsy boy from a tent 
ean do the work of an evangelist you can.” 
In every man is a hidden evangelist, only the 
gift needs to bestirred up. ‘‘ Thereare people 
in your church whom you can win and whom 
I cannot.”’ 

Mr. Smith expressed great confidence in the 
outcome of the movement in Boston. There 
was power enough in the audience there as- 
sembled to take Boston for Christ in a month. 
What is the use of beautiful churches and 
ornate services unless men are converted. He 
asked that he and his methods be taken to the 
hearts of his hearers as he tried to help them 
do their work. His words produced a deep 
impression. 

After the meeting many-of the members of 
the club went over to Tremont Temple and 
heard the evangelist make his first address to 
the general public. The hall was well-filled 
and the campaign well-started. 





The salaries of Congregational ministers 
have decreased ten per cent. during the last 
ten years. The British Medical Journal says 
it is estimated that the incomes of physicians 
have fallen off twenty-five per cent. during the 
last three years. At this rate the ministry 
will at least outlast the doctors. 








UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


Peerless Brand Evaporated-Cream is ideal 
milk, collected under perfect sanitary condi- 
tions, condensed in vacuo to the consistency 
of cream, preserved by sterilization only. 
Suitable for any modification and adapted to 
all purposes where milk or cream is required. 
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PERRY MASON CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





To cherish and uphold the best ee of family life 
has always been the purpose of 


The Youth's 
Companion 


52 Issues for $1.75 and extra free numbers. 


Some of the attractions provided for subscribers to the 1907 Volume: 


250 Capital Stories 


—humorous stories, character stories, stories of life in the great cities, 
on the farm, on the sea, on the frontier. Six Serial Stories, and a 
Historical Series illustrative of life and times in America from 
early colonial days to the close of the Civil War. 


Till the Doctor Comes 


A series of fifty-two articles on hygiene and emergency treatment of 
the utmost service in the household. They tell how ill health may be 
avoided, suggest simple remedies for simple complaints, and prescribe 
the measures to be taken in serious cases while waiting for the physician. 


2000 One-Minute Stories 


The Companion is distinguished for the number and excellence of its 
sketches and stories which take not more than a minute to read. They 
are always new, always well told. 


Nature and Science 


In this department of the paper are noted every week discoveries in natu- 
ral history, progress of invention and important experiments in science. 


100 Inspiring Papers 
Officials high in the national service, men of prominence like Governor 
Folk of Missouri, Col. T. W. Higginson, Edward Everett Hale, and 
great travellers and authors will contribute articles full of encouragement. 


As much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400- 
page Novels or Books of Science or History or Travel 
ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


Illustrated Announcement for 1907 and Sample Copies of the Paper FREE. 


Every New Subscriber 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this 

publication) with $1.75 for The Youth’s Companion for 
the fifty-two weeks of 1907 will receive 

— All the issues of The Companion 

for the remaining weeks of 1906. 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 


The Companion’s 12-color Four- 
Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 


$16 290 00 in cash and many other 
 ] e special awards to sub- 
scribers who get new subsériptions. Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Plans for a Year of Service 


A Campaign of Arousement 


One general and many definite things are 
being attempted. First to spread throughout 
our constituency a spirit of desire for larger 
success and of confidence in its attainment 
through a larger investment of resources. To 
this end the aim of the preaching has been to 
summon up a noble discontent. Material for 
a campaign of arousement has been gathered 
by the pastor’s recent tour of investigation 
among some successful Ohio churches, Wash- 
ington Street of Toledo, Pilgrim and Hough 
Avenue, Cleveland. The story of their work 
will be told in a brief series of sermons which 
will be followed by another brief series out- 
lining the program and mathods believed to 
promise success in this particular field. Pians 
of organization include: a home department 
for the Sunday school and one for the prayer 
meeting; a Men’s Brotherhood; a Church 
Choral Society, with the double aim of fur- 
nishing a chorus choir for church and Sun- 
day school and to support and foster congrega- 
tional singing. The Choral Society plan is 
being introduced by Herr Biichler of Zanes 
ville, O., a successful specialist, whose courses 
of instruction are offered through this church 
to the children of our own and other Sunday 
schools and to the members of all the churches 
who wish to enroll. 

Another plan under consideration is the 
establishment of a small monthly publication 
in the interest of the two Congregational 
churches in the city and the half-dozen others 
in the vicinage. 


Mansfield, O. BERNARD G. MATTSON. 


For Interdenominational Comity 


Our regular work consists of an attempt to 
keep a country church up to a high pitch of 
efficiency, regardless of the changes in village 
life. We try to keep pressure on along the 
various lines all the time We constantly try 
such new ideas as commend themselves to our 
judgment. Last spring it was the antiphonal 
musical service prepared by the Offertory 
Calendar Co. of Boston. Now it is the Decla- 
ration of Independence temperance - pledge 
prepared by the Conquest Supply Co. of 
Charlotte, N. C. Then, once a year, we have 
a brother minister come in, under the arrange- 
ments made by the state committee on evan- 
gelistic work, to put on extra pressure. 

We plan a series of meetings next January 
in the interest of better feeling between our 
local churches. On one evening we shall ask 
the Methodist Episcopal minister to tell how his 
denomination is indebted to the others present. 
On a second evening the Baptist, and so on. 
Then we shall have an address on the progress 
thus far of federation and union. Also, an €x 
position of the great cardinal doctrines upon 
which we already agree. 

FREDERICK MORSE CUTLER. 

Edgartown, Mass. 


A Comprehensive Missionary Cam. | 


paign 


The ‘* one thing needful,’ as it appears to 


those most interested, to bring the Mt. Pleas- 
ant Church nearer to the New Testament 
standard, is a more comprehensive, intelligent 
and effective missionary activity. Situated in 
a growing residential community, with enor- 
mous demande: at our own doors, our church 
has of necessity been somewhat centripetal in 
its efforts Hereafter we must become more 
largely centrifugal. To this end more em. 
phasis will be placed upon the offerings of the 
church to our seven denominational societies, 
and the influence of the pulpit will be supple 
mented as follows: 

The tiny tots in the parish will be reached 
by means of a mission cradle-roll. A boys’ 





and girls’ mission club will include all little 
people between the ages of eight and twelve. 
In the Sunday school offerings will be taken 
for four of our benevolent societies, in each 
instance, one week after the object of the 
offering has been wisely explained. The 
Christian Eadeavorers have organized a mis- 
sion study club and have added to their daily 
prayer, the petition that their Master will help 
them to learn more about missions and to do 
mre for missions (a prayer that must bring 
results). 

Our women, always in the forefront of mis- 
sionary servic, will seek to enlist the co-op 
eration of larger numbers and will widen the 
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seope of their work. Our men, through the 
Men’s Club, which heretofore has been chiefly 
social, will employ and support a missionary | 


in a foreign field. In these ways it is hoped 
to make the whole atmosph2re of the church 
missionary, not for the coming year only, but 
for all time. M. Ross FISHBURN. 
Mt. Pleasant Church, Washington, D. C. 


To Foster a Closer Walk with God 


By virtue of its twofold relation to the com- 


munity and to the college, the First Church in | 


Oberlin has a double responsibility. Among 
definite aims for the present year are these: to 
increase benevolences through more thorough 


canvass by the missionary committee; more | 


efficient evangelism, through individual work 
for individuals; and to nurture the young life, 
especially of boye, by means of the Knights 
of King Arthur and the Young Men’s Brother- 
hood; the latter an organization for the study 
and prosecu‘ion of personal work. 

That the ministry may be both instructive 
and inspirational, a series of discourses are in 
preparation on Backgrounds of Old Testa 
ment Literature, to be followed by further 
studies in that literature and another series on 
Parables; a course of evening addresses, with 
stereopticon illustrations, on Pilgrim’s Prog 
ress, several evenings with great hymn writ 
ers and occasional services of sacred song. 

In all, the cen‘ral aim is to help individuals 
to the closer life with God; and in accomplish- 


ing this, it is expected that the midweek | 


prayer meeting will prove the important factor 
it has been hitherto. J. W. BRADSHAW. 
First Church, Oberlin, O. 


A Pastor’s Aspiration 


One thing I deeply desire. I wish that 
every service of the church, whether on Sun- 
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day or weekday should be worthy the name in 
which it is held; worthy the church, worthy 
the gospel, worthy of Christ—worthy in its 
thought and in its spirit. I pray that in moral 
stimulus and religious uplift these services 
will be greatly strengthened. I pray that 
because of their rich ministry to the life of 
the spirit people shall less and less say, “I 
ought to go to church;’’ more and more shall 
they say, ‘‘I want to go to church.” I know 
this is not a detail of method, but I feel that 
it must underlie all methods if they are to 
have true success. C. W. CoLuiEr. 
Hammond Street Church, Bangor, Me. 








Table Glassware 


Adapted to Families, Clubs, Hotels 
and Public Institutions. 


Intending purchasers will find in our 
Glass Department (Second Floor) our 
extensive lines of all grades and values, 
comprising the inexpensive pressed ware, 
the etched, the blown and cut crystal 
specimens. 


Per doz. 
WURMINGTS, A-OING IRE «os ccces vcseceseccoge 25cts 
Tamblers, 3 pint, thin, at.................65ets 
T MOTS, O°GHOU WG ons. e se cccebncccave 1.00 


Tamblers, cu: crystal, from.. 3.00 to 36.00 
Also everything in table Stem ware, 
from the inexpensive through the me- 


| dium values to the costly lines, including 





foreign as well as the best products of 
American factories. 

Attractive items adapted for Wedding 
Gifts, in china and glassware, includ- 
ing values from the low cost to the very 
expensive lines. 

In the Dinner Set Department, Art 
Pottery Department and Main Floor 
will be found Novelties such as may be 
seen in the leading China Stores of Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps 
33 Franklin St. 


Near Washington and Summer Sts. 





Set No. 93 
Heavily Silver- 
Plated Tray and 
36 Glass Cups 





Price, $20.00 


DISCOUNT TO 
THE CHURCH 


Write for terms 





The Individual Communion Service 


The use of the individual cup has become so general, and gives such immediate and entire 
satisfaction, that argument is now scarcely necessary. 
It is merely a question of time before every church will adopt this method. 


Is Your Church Ready? 


Let us send you literature giving list of churches, and showing what hundreds of pastors 
say of the individual cup and of our sets 
We make the only strictly high grade sets upon the market, and the only sets at all suitable 
for memorial or presentation purposes. 
Why not commence the individual cup now ? 


in your church. Write for Catalogue 23-M. 


We will send a complete trial outfit for use 





REED & BARTON CO. 


Silversmiths — Established 1824 
THE OLDEST MAKERS OF SILVERWARE OF REPUTE IN AMERICA 
320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Gipsy Smith’s New York 
Mission 


Not a single report concerning it has ap- 
peared in any Manhattan newspaper, except 
a few lines sent in for Saturday notices to 
accompany paid advertisements. No spec- 
tacular drumming up has been done by any of 
the churches interested. No orchestra or spe- 
cial music has been announced. Yet every 
night for a month Gipsy Smith has spoken to 
full churches and in the face of very serious 
difficulties has established himself in the 
hearts of thousands of Christians as a fine 
type of a preacher of righteousness and an 
evangelist without a blemish; and by the 
power of God, he has changed the lives of 
hundreds. 

Cons'der the difficulties that have made his 
work notable. By the miscarriage of plans 
he discovered on landing that he was to begin 








{Publisher’s Department) 


“THE SQUARE DEAL” 


The “Square Meal’? Is Not Always 
a **Square Deal’’ for the 
Human Stomach. 


The President has populariz:d ‘‘ the square 
deal.’’ Under the impelling leadership of his 
vigorous personality men are becoming more 
and more inclined to recognize each other’s 
right to a “ square deal” in business, in gov- 
ernment, in law. 

But few persons are willing to give their 
own bodies a “‘square deal.’’ Their much 
abused sti machs ery out against unfair treat- 
ment. Many are surprised at their failure to 
get flesh and strength from what they eat. 
They are “‘good eaters.” That is, they eat 
what they like even though the stc mach loudly 
protests—and very little of it is digested. 

It isu’t what we eat that makes muscle and 
flesh, but what we digest. The chemist can 
put together all the elements that are needed 
for a perfect food for the human tody—but it 
does not follow that the stomach can take up 
and assimilate these elements. They may not 
be in digestible form. The test of Shredded 
Whole Wheat is not alone in the chemist’s 
analysis but in its easy digestibility in the 
human stomach. It not only contains all the 
nutritive elements in the whole wheat, but 
they are made digestible by steam cooking, 
shredding and baking. Every shred is con- 
verted into healthy tissue, bone, brain and 
muscle, 

Mr. W. A. Hillis, superintendent of the 
American Sunday School Union, takes the 
testimony of his own stomach and his own 
body when he writes from Cleveland: ‘‘I s> 
thoroughly believe in Shredded Wheat and its 
preparation, having gone through the entire 
plant, that I like to recommend it always to 
the people who want the cleanest and best of 
foods. I so thoroughly believe in it and its 
life-giving qualities that in our own hc m3 for 
the morning meal our boys and myself eat 
nothing else.”’ 

Replying to our request for perm'ssion to 
use his letter, Dr. Hillis wrote: *‘ 1 am willing 
that you should use anything that I wrote in 
my former letter that will be helpful in inter- 
esting the people of our own home /and in 
taking up the Natural Food Co.’s products. I 
so thoroughly believe in them that I consider 
Iam doing good missionary work when I rec- 
ommend them to a man and his home.” 

Many persons suffering from dyspepsia or 
impaired digestion have found that Shredded 
Wheat agrees with them perfectly and that it 
is thoroughly and easily digested. The com- 
pany has hundreds of letters similar to the 
one from Dr. Hillis. It is a natural food and 
its daily use gives the stomach “a square 
deal.””’ A postal card to the Natural Food Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., will bring their new 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The Vital Question.” 





a hurriedly arranged campaign on the upper 
West Side, instead of one in another borough, 
whose people had been prepared for months 
to co operate with his work. He found his 
battle lines scattered, services beng planned 
in four different churches, separated from ten 
to thirty blocks, with odd services elsewhere 
and men’s meetings on Sunday afternoons in 
Brooklyn. There was notime to traina chorus 
nor map out a score of things that mean con 
certed action and decisive victory. Special 
work for men had to be omitted and time 
did not permit measures for reaching the 
large number of non-churchgoers. To all this 
add the absorbing excitement of a guberna 
torial contest. 

Gipsy Smith has been enabled, in spite of 
all, to win the victory for his Master. Church 
members have been marvelously moved by a 
winsome appeal for religious honesty. ‘* Your 
churches,” said the evangelist, without harsh 
criticism, ‘“‘have lots of members who never 
had a real experience of Christ’s saving 
power.’’ The inquiry-rooms have been filled 
with proofs of his statement. He has related 
many striking cases. Urged to tell more sto- 
ries in his addresses, he has declined, on the 
ground that the direct preaching with wh'ch 
he is concerned does not call for plenty df in- 
cidents, but simply as he closes for some ex 
perience out of his own mission work that 
will illustrate the last words of appeal. Na- 
merous letters have reached him, many of 
them tragic. 

A procession before the service one evening 
added a number of outsiders to the audience. 
Another at midnight stopped in front of vari 
ous saloons and took over a hundred drinkers 
back to the church. Four hundred volunteers 
marched. A saloon keeper rose under convic- 
tion and asked for prayers. 

Perhaps the most remarkable meetings have 
been the two for men held Sunday afternoons 
in Brooklyn. Oa the first occasion, at the 
Baptist Temple, over a hundred men were in- 
quirers, and the Sunday after, at the Y. M. 
C. A. a still larger number. The directors 
of the Y. M. C. A. at the business meeting 
next day could talk of nothing else. Men 
sobbed and groaned audibly, and one knelt in 
the aisle before the address was finished. 
These and many untabulated results have re 
vealed the unusual spiritual power that God 
has placed in the missioner, and the remain- 
ing four months of his visit must bring great 
victories. 

The union ministers’ meeting addressed by 
Gipsy Smith was attended by over seven hur- 
dred who were greatly moved by his ¢xhorta- 
tion that every minister evangelize his own 
people. Mr. Smith has addressed a meeting 
of allthe Y. M C. A. secretaries of the greater 
city, and has spoken at Drew Seminary, be- 
sides speaking at one or two Jurches when he 
was special guest. 

If disappointed at the beginning—and he 
could have begun at no harder time or more 
difficult place—he is delighted at the success 
attained and with the fine co-operation of the 
ministers and churches. He leaves for Boston 
with high expectation and enthusiasm; and 
with his wonderful physique se: m3 as fresh 
as ever and confident of great conquests for 
Christ. SYDNEY. 





The beginning of the end of Christian 
Science or Eddyism seems at hand. Aware 
probably that within a few months one of the 
leading monthlies of the nation was preparing 
to expose fully the history of Mrs. Eddy ina 
way that no threats of legal prosecution or 
boycott could alter, the New York World has 
decided to begin the work of exposure now. 
Its issue of Oct. 28 asserts that though Mrs. 
Eddy still lives she is in a sad state physic 
ally, and it makes statements respecting her 
continued reliance on physicians, suppres- 
sion of court records covering past incidents 
in her shady life, and the wealth. prodacing 
possibilities of the cult which have led a group 
of designing men to capitalize her as a myth 
and proceed to mulct the credulous. 
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Look Out for the Pennies 
The Dollars Will Take 
Care of Themselves. 


The most successful and prosperous 
men in either business or professional 
life are those that look after the small 
things as well as the large. 

The same rule applies to starting a 
Bank Account. Start with the pen 
nies, and in a very short time they 
will be dollars. 

Start an account today with the 
Slater Trust Company. You can 
begin with $5.00 and work up. 

We pay 4% on Savings and com- 
pound the interest semiannually. 
Your savings are safeguarded by a 
Capital and Surplus of $1,250,000. 
Total Daposits $6,500,000. Estab- 
lished 1855. 

Write for Booklet and statement 
of condition. 


Slater Trust Company 
Pawtucket, R.I. 


Please mention Congregationalist when writing. 


Established 1855 


























An innovation in 
pen construction 


NO DROPPER REQUIRED 


Can be filled at 
any time or place 
To fill pen, press the metal bar 
with finger, then release, and pen 
is full ready for use 
Ink flows perfectly at all 
times. Ink is not in 
barrel of pen, but 
in rubber 
sack as 
shown 





















in illustration. Always ready. 
No trouble. leaned same 
way as filled. 

We guarantee every pen to be 
perfect in construction and ma- 
terial; to last for ten years con- 
tinuous use. We will replace any 
part of pen if necessary at our 
expense if not just as represented 

We will send twelve pens fora 
week’s trial and selection to any 
one giving us that privilege. 

Let us send youacasce, We take 
all the risk. 


The Ten Year Guarantee 


Pen Company 
ANSONIA - - CONN. 




















Church Organs 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
S, MASS. 
Main Office & Works Lge Green, Mass. 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


After 30 Years. 
Send for our New Message issued after 30 years 
Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ee 

perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansee 

willnet you six per cent and there is vo better securit: 


on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 
Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS @ COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 











It will serve the in*erest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregatwonalist. 
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“It Certainly Does 
Make Cooking Easy 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








A Canadian Methodist Minister, 40 years of 
age, is at liberty and would take supply work. Address 
S., 44, care The Conyregattonalist, Boston, Mass. 


If You Can fill a high grade business or technical 
position, we have opportunities you ought to consider; 
write for booklet. Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, New York. 

Private Secretary for officer of large corporation. 
Quick, energetic. Rapid advancement. 325 a week to 
Start. Call or write Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union 
Square, New York. . 


Rome. World’s S. 8. Convention,1907. First-class 
tour, only $157. Allexpenses. Apply atonce. Tickets 
to Egypt and Palestine $73 extra. Rev. L. D, Temple, 
Watertown, K., Mass. 





Young woman wishes employment — nurse, at- 
tendant, companion —experienced in nervous cases. 
References. Address Attendant, 43, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted a small farm 10 acres or more near some 
pleasant village in southeastern New Hampshire or 
eastern Massachusetts. Must have good buildings. 
Send description, lowest price. terms and photos to 
Z. H., 43, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Congregationalists Wanted to spend a comfort. 
able, healthful winter. Beautiful forest; delightful 
seashore; climate of sunshine; charming community ; 
no saloons but churches, schools and clean environ- 
ment. Write Rev. J. H. Goodell, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
This is not a money scheme. 


For Sale. 50 6-foot hardwood settees in good con- 
dition. One-half have reversible backs and all have 
hat and book racks under the seat. They will be sold 
for about one-fifth of their original cost. Inquire of 
J. A. Sparrow, 335 Highland Avenue, Wullaston, Mass., 
or 84 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
limited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician incharge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, with southwestern exposure. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 








AMONG the attractive shops in Boston may be 
mentioned the china and glass store of Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton on Franklin Street, with its ten 
floors of exhibits, which are not excelled on this 
continent. Of late years the demand for better 
table furnishings has steadily increased. 


We know of no advertiser who has pursued a 
more honorable course, in any and every way, than 
Macbeth, the maker of “ pearl glass,” “ pearl top” 
and “tough glass” lamp chimneys—that get good 
light from a lamp without smoke or smell (provided 
you use the chimney made for your lamp—and he 
prints an Index to Lamps). We are glad to record 
his success. After having enjoyed the cream of the 
American trade for many years, he is sending his 
chimneys abroad. Has won Australia, strangely 
enough, almost before beginning in England. 


YouR Best WORK cannot be done without good 
health, and you can’t have = health without pure 
blood. Heod’s Sarsaparilla is the gress pure blood 
makes. It gives appetite, strength and vigor, and cures 

sease. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25c. 
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Write For Handsome Booklet to 


WEIR STOVE Co., 


From Boston Globe, Oct. 24, 1906 


WILL LOWER ITs FARES.—Boston & Maine will 
make general reduction. Will charge, on average, 
half-cent to one cent per mile less. In accordance 
with its traditional policy of giving the public every 
possible facility and advantage consistent with its 
duty to the owners of the property, the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, on or about the first of next Janu- 
ary, intends making a general reduction in its pas- 
senger rates, averaging one half to one cent per 
mile. 

This sweeping cut will be entirely voluntary. It 
has been ordered by no court or commission and is 








not dictated by any political considerations, but is | 
simply a concession on the part of the road to its | 


patrons, which it hopes is warranted by current 
business conditions. 

As a result of the proposed rearrangement of 
tariffs, passenger fares in all parts of the road’s 
territory lying south of Bellows Falls, Vt., and 
Concord and Rochester, N. H., will be reduced to 
a flat two-cent basis. 

This will include the entire Fitchburg Division, 
running from Boston to Troy and Rotterdam Junc- 
tion, N. Y.,on which some of the rates are at present 
as high as 2} cents a mile. It will also take in the 
Southern Division, the Central Massachusetts Di- 
vision, part of the Connecticut & Passumpsic Divi- 
sion and the greater portion of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions. 

This territory includes many large manufacturing 
cities, agricultural sections and tourist centers. 
Lowell, Lawrence, Manchester, Concord, Dover, 
Haverbil], Portsmouth, Rochester, Newburyport, 
Gloucester, Beverly, Salem, Lynn, Waltham, Fitch- 
burg, Worcester, Greenfield, Springfield, North 
Adams, Keene and Troy all come within the new 
2-cents-a-mile zone. 

Itis here that the Boston & Maine has the most 
dersely populated portion of its territory. The 
patrons who will benefit by this particular reduction 
are numbered by millions, and geographically the 
section includes the entire State of Massachusetts, 
as far as it is served by the Boston & Maine, a con- 
siderable part of New Hampshire, including all of 
its more important industrial centers, and a part of 
New York State. 

In the territory lying north of Bellows Falls, Con- 
cord and Rochester, except on those portions of the 
mountain divisions where heavy grades and sparse 
population add greatly to the cost of operation, the 
same uniform reduction of one-half cent a mile will 
be made. 

On those portions of the road where the rate of 
fare is now 2} cents a mile there will be a reduction 
to 2 cents a mile, where it is 3 cents to 2} cents, 
and where it is 3} cents to 3 cents. 

Practically every corner of New Eogland reached 
by the ramifyiog lines of this great railroad system 
will benefit by this new policy, and in the aggregate 
it will be one of the most liberal reductions in the 
cost of travel ever given the public by an American 
transportation company, 

As a further evidence of its progressiveness, the 


TAUNTON, MASS. 





Boston & Maine management has decided to extend 
the splendid dining-car service recently added to the 
Fitchburg Division. 

Eight of these perfectly equipped cars have been 
ordered of the Pullman Company, and it is expected 
that they will be ready for use on the through 
Eastern and Western Division trains by the open- 
ing of next season’s tourist travel. 


Samuel J. Mills 


The Hero of the Haystack 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS 

















@This is the life-story of the man 
who one hundred years ago woke 
the spirit of Missions in America 
— the first Student Volunteer. 
eo 

ROBERT E. SPEER says of it 

“It is an invaluable missionary book 
. . .. Of peculiar interest to the 
friends of the Student Movement, of 
the American Board, of the Bible So- 
ciety, and of all our other missionary 
organizations which owe so much, if 
not their very existence, to Samuel 
Mills’ initiative.” 

Fully illustrated and indexed 

$1.25 net 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago BOSTON New York 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 

















BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ava, 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BAIN, J. J., to Joplin, Mo. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

BARBER, ARTHUR, Presb. Ch., Defiance, O., to 
Trinity Ch., Lawrence, Mass. Accepts. 

BOLGER, THos. F., recalls acceptance to High- 
more, S. D., and remains at Tempe, Ariz. 

BurT, CHAs. W., N. Madison, Ct., to Lisbon. 
Accepts 

Dixon, WM. R., Odanab, Wis., 
Accepts, and is at work. 

HEALEY, SULLIVAN 8., Helena, Mont., to Pullman, 
Wn. Accepts. 

Hou, Cuas. J., Swedish Ch., Fitchburg, Mass., to 
Second Swedish Ch. (Quinsigamond), Worcester. 

LABAREE, JOHN C., lately of Saugus, Mass., to 8S. 
Dennis. Accepts. 

LAVENDER, JAMES M., recently of Duluth, Minn., 
mission, to Friendship, Wis., connected with four 
other fields. 

MILLER, CHAS. G , to continue at Sterling, Kan., 
five years. 

MILLIGAN, Henry F., Christ Reformed Episcopal 
Ch., Peoria, Ill, to Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago. 
Accepts. 

PEDLEY, C. S., Ayer’s Flat, Que., 
Ont. Accepts, and is at work. 


to Geneva, IIl. 


to Woodstock, 


ROBERTS, R. E, Turton, S. D., to Columbia and * 


Houghton. Accepts. 

Roop, JOHN 8., Vine Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Sleepy Eye. Accepts. 

TINGLE, GEO. W., Gentry, Ark., 
and Ridgeway (United), Okl. 

Topp, Henry C., Granite Falls, 
brota. Accepts. 

URBAN, JOHN T., W. Brookfield, Vt., to E. Fairfield. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DIETRICK, ARTHUR, ¢. South Ch., Peabody, Mass, 
Oct. 25 Felicitous service divided into four 
parts: Devotion, including opening exercises and 
report of council; Znstallation: embracing the 
installing prayer and hand of fellowship; Ex or- 
tation, covering the charges to minister and peo- 
ple; and Consecration: an antiphon expressing 
commitment to the work. Principal parts taken 
by Dr. D. 8. Clark, Rev. Messrs. Norman McKin- 
non, Nicholas Van der Pyl, R. A. MacFadden, 
A. M. Hyde and C. R. Raymond. 

HUMBERD, I. A., o. at Mound City, Il. Sermon, 
Rev. F, P. Sprague; charge, Dr. James Tomp 
kins. 

LEWIS, ALEXANDER, i. First Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 26. Sermon, Dr. T. B. McLeod; other parts, 
Mayor Beardsley, Drs. A. K. Wray, Matt. Hughes, 
F. L. Hayes, Rev. Messrs C. F. Stimson, F. L. 
Johnston, J. B. Kettle, James Parsons, W. M. 
Short, J. A. Seibert and Pres. J. E. Kirbye, D. D 

MARTIN, MICHAEL A. (Epis.), 0. Webster, S. D. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs 8S. J. Beach, W. J. Oldfield, 
J. P. Clyde, Lauriston Reynolds, G. P. Squires, 
W. H. Thrall and E. B. TreFethren. 

NISSEN, NIEL, 0. Roanoke Ch., Kansas City, Mo, 
Oct. 23, by council called by Tabernacle Ch. Ser 
mon, Rev. J. P. O’Brien; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
J. A. Seibert, H. F. Holton, L. A. Ellis, W. M. 
Short, F. L. Johnston, C. F. Stimson, Drs. Albert 
Bushnell and A. K. Wray. 

WooprvurFF, LYLE D., Oberlin Sem, o Big Tim- 
ber, Mont., Oct. 17, by a council composed of the 
State Association. 


Resignations 


Burt, CHAS. W., N. Madison, Ct., 
Dec. 1, after a four-year pastorate. 

CLEAVES, CHAs. P., Winthrop, Me. Has closed 
work. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Lewis, Io., recalls resignation 
and accepts invitation to remain indefinitely, at 
increased salary. 

FIskK, FRANKLIN L., Seatonville, Ill. 

GIDMAN, RicHARD H., Preston, Ct, f«r needed 
rest; to take «ff ct Dec. 1, after a pastorate of 
twenty-two years. 

HEYSE, HENRY E., Yampa, Col. 

NEWTON, B. GWERNYDD, First Ch., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Roop, JOHN § , Vine Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dismissions 
E., First Ch., Ambherst, 


to Manchester 


Minn., to Zum- 


to take effect 


STRONG, WM. Mass., 


Oct. 24. 
Churches Recognized 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., ROANOKE, org. Dec. 1%, 1905, 
rec. Oct. 22, 1906; membership 35. 


Bequests 

McKENNAN, Mrs. HELEN §., Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
To First Church, for new building, $6,000; to the 
city, a beautiful park and $25,000 for a hospital. 

NEWCOMBE, Miss., Oaklard, Cal. To Mariners’ 
Church, San Francisco, $1,000. 

PoTTEeR, LYMAN D., Enfield, Mass. Income from 
fifteen shares of bank stock, to be used for repair 
tund for parsonage. 


Anniversaries 


Eau CLAIRE, Wis., Rev. G. R. Pike. 50th, cele- 
brated Oct. 12-14, with sermon by Pres. R. C. 
Hughes of Ripon, address by Rev. A. J. Arn, and 














stereopticon review of the half century in church 
and town by Wm. W. Bartlett. Program embel- 
lished with cuts of the three edifices, portrait of 
Rev. Alberoni Kidder, first pastor, and on the 
cover a bar of Auld Lang Syne. 

ROYALSTON, MAss , First.—140th of organization; 
observed with historical sermon by the pastor, 
Rev. F. J. Fairbanks. 

Gifts 

HALLOWELL, ME., Old South, Rev. C. A. Wight. 
From Miss P. B. Morton of Baltimore, Md., $500, 
in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred B. 
Morton, former members. Income to be used for 
current expenses. 

HAVERHILL, MAss., North, Rev. J. S. Williamson. 
Tiffany memorial window, gift of Mr. John E. 
Gale. Subject, a traveler being fed on the porch 
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of an Oriental house by its mistress, illustrating | 


Christ’s saying, ‘“‘ I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat.”’ 


RIVERPOINT, R. I.—To Edward W. Jones, a pair | 


of shoes, to replace those worn out in collecting 
funds to pay church debt 
on the ground of favoritism, since he, too, had 
worn out good sole leather in the same cause, 
one of the shoes was transferred to him, amid 
much merriment. 

WHITING, VT., Rev. 8. F. Goodheart. Marble and 
concrete steps to the edifice, from Mr. F. Wooster 
of the congregation, who not only paid for the 
material, but did the work himself. 





The pastor objecting | 


| pepe 7: G. SNOW, roi. 
EMAN 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE 


One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 













































He jp Bee Banks and Trust Companies...... 52-308. 287.05 
= h, eS ghedeudsusesnucuciedaes dy yes 
state and City Bonds. 3, 1427, ,550.00 
jiroad Bon 2; as 73, 180 
iscell 
Rail Stocks 7, 363" 788. 0 
Miscellaneous Stocks bil 4000: 00 
nk an ist Co. 391, 1750.00 
Bonds i Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
te 109,500.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
BIN hoescaccaccscctcccccccodscacetanas 993,668.77 
$21,239,052.88 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital.............. os 000,000.00 
Reserve ag pol Dune. - 7,498,001.00 
Reserve for 83,047.08 
Reserve ae Re-Insaranes, and other 
GE dn cmindundesnegecnscctavedccoecs $37,503.46 
ee tor Taxes and other contin- 
peenuadenusesensonccoscnnncness 300,000.00 
Sur rplus aes contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including capital............ __ 8,720,501.34 
$21,239,052.88 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders, $11,720,501.84 


COR Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH MM BURTIS Secretary. 


CHARLES L. TYNER 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM - "Ase’t "secretary. 





Greater New York. 


here offered. 


ever occurred. 


$250,000. 


methods and management of this company. 


ADDRESS: 


Joun Jacop Astor 23 West 26th St., New York 
FRANK BAILBEY - - - -- Vice- President 
Epwarp T. Beprorp - - - 26 Broadway 


C. S. Brown, of Douglas Robinson, C.S. Brown & Co. 
Juvien T. Davigs, of Davies, Stone & Auerbach 
Cuas. R. HENDERSON - 24 Nassau St., New York 
Joun D. Hicks - - President Realty Associates 
Wm. M. INGRAHAM- - - 44 Court St., Brooklyn 
Martin Joost - - Director Home Life Ins. Co. 


Aucustus D. JuiLL1arp, 70 Worth St., New York 
Crarence H. Ketsgy - - - - - + President 
31 Nassau St., New York 


ot S. KENNEDY - - 
OODBURY LANGDON - - of Joy, Langdon & Co. 
319 East 21st St., New York 


James D. Lyncuw - 
Merchant, 182 Front St. 


Wm. J. MATHESON - 


AN IDEAL INVESTMENT. 
4 1-2” - Tax Free - Care Free - 4 1-2% 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES ON 
NEW YORK CITY REAL ESTATE. 


The best Security upon earth is the earth itself. 
able spot of earth on this continent Jies within the boundaries of 


Carefully selected parcels of this matchless real estate, to the value 
of which all the world is contributing, form the basis of the investment 


This investment does not consist of debenture bonds dependent for 
value upon the uncertain earnings of a corporation, but of guaranteed 
First Mortgages upon title insured property which yield a fixed and cer- 
tain income and of which you purchase absolute ownership. 

For fourteen years we have been furnishing these Guaranteed First 
Mortgages upon New York City Real Estate to Savings Banks, Trustees 
and other careful investors at the rate of $70,000,000 annually. 
all this time no investor has ever lost a dollar, or failed to receive prompt 
payments of interest and principal, nor has forced ownership of property 


We offer these mortgages in small or large amounts from $1,000 to 
They yield 44 per cent. per annum. 

The Title Guarantee and Trust Co. (capital and surplus $11,000,000) 
insures the title to the property in question, and the Bond and Mortgage 
Co. (capital and surplus $5,000,000), an allied corporation, guarantees 
the payment of both principal and interest. 

We furnish these mortgages free of all expense to you. 
Write us without delay, stating the probable amount you would like to invest. 


pleasure to send you full particulars and a list of mortgages from which to choose. 
so, write to any one of the Company’s trustees in subjoined list regarding the security offered and the 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT—F 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000 
176 Broadway, Manhattan, or 175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York City 


TRUSTEES 








The most valu- 
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It will afford us 
If you desire to do 

















Epcar L. Marston’ - - - - of Blair & Co. 
Cuas. MATLACK - Director Mass. Title Ins. Co. 
Wo. H. Nicnots, President General Chemical Co. 
James H. OrieHant, of James H. Oliphant & Co. 
Rosert OLYPHANT - 21 Cortlandt St., New York 
Cuas. A. Pearopy, Pres. Mutual Life Ins.Co., N.Y. 
FREDERICK PoTTER - - 71 Broadway, New York 
CHARLES RICHARDSON - 1307 Spruce St., Phila. 
Jacop H. Scuirr - of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
James SPEVER - - . of Speyer & Co. 
Sanrorp H. STEEL s, of Steele & Otis, Attorneys 
Extts D. WILLIAMs, 

Director Land Title & Trust Co., Phila. 
Louis WinpMULLER, of L. Windmuller & Roelker 
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Our Fashion Book Is Free 


It shows the Styles in Tailor-made Suits, 
Skirts, Cloaks and Bain poate that are 
now fashionable in New Yor 

It explains how we MAKE 7 o ORDER 
the most fashionabie garments at remark- 
ably low prices. 

It shows you how to take the few simple 
measuremeots we require to make perfect- 
fitting garments. 

We send with ou 
FASHION BOOK a 8t 
lected line of SaMPLES 
of the new Winter ma'e 
rials. Choose jour style 
and material from the 
Fashion Book aud Sam 
ples, mail us your order, 
and in a week or ‘en 
days we will ship the 
garment to you, express 
charges prepaid, ani 
ready to wear. 

If, after you receive 
the garment, you are 
not entirely satisfied 
in every way. you 
may return it and we 
will refund your 
money. 





Rem ber, these gar- 
ments are not ready- 
made—we make them 
to order. The style, fit 
and finish are accorcing 
to the latest New York 


standards. 


Cloaks and 
Suits tion 


$6 | to 325 


& Book Mlustrates and ‘Describes 





V ISITING | COSTUMES . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
STYLISH SKIRTS $3.50 to $15 
WINTER COATS . $6.50 to $25 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS . $8.75 to $20 
We 2 puw € press cha rraes on these garments to any 


part S., which means a big saving to you. 

to any part of the U.S. our 

We ‘Send Free New Winter Book of 

New York Fashions showing the late styles 

4 righted Measurement 

oO a large assortment of Samples of 
naterials. 








Chart; a 
the newest 


WRITE TODAY: You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs, 
LYMYER pag 
SWEETER, MORE DUE 

CHURCH OUR TRESCATALOG 


Exactly what 
perfect breath 
control is to the 
singer, the Uni- 
versal Air Chest 


e@y4 il 


Y, 


is to the organ. 


organ that emits 
from every pipe, 
a perfectly even 
tone under all 





conditions. 





Illustrated and 
explained in 
y catalog D. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


7. . ‘Suman t ro 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8888 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, mor, - een 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 7 73. 





% 
ThecAustin 
Organ is the one 
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Dr. Adams in the East 


California Congregationalists could have 
sent no better man East to tell their brethren 
shea the religious and denominational situa- 


| tion than Rev. George C. Adams, D. D., the 


| First Church, San Francisco, who has spent 


| the last week in and about Boston. 


He has 


| been heard at the Boston Union Conference, 


the Boston Congregational Club, the Ministers’ 


| Meeting, the Twentieth Century Club, Eliot 


Church, Newton, Harvard, Brookline and else- 


where and everywhere his clear-cut, honest 
setting forth of conditions has proved illumin- 
| ating and will bear tangible fruit. 


The part Congregationalists have had in re- 


| establishing Christian institutions in San Fran- 


cisco was shown to be creditable both from 
the point of view of wisdom and enterprise. 
The first temporary church edifice to be erected 
in the burned district was that of the Fourth 
Church, while Dr. Adams’s own church, the 
First, is in the van of all denominations as re- 
spec!s a@ permanent structure, the walls cf 
which are rapidly rising on the site of the old 
First, in the heart of the down-town district. 
The outcome of Dr. Adams’s visit is the 


| proposed concentration of effort in raising 


$200,000 for the Congregational churches 
which he has so ably represented. The New 


| England churches are asked to send their 
| contributions to Samuel Usher, Boston, treas- 


urer of the joint committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Boston Congregational Club, 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting and the Church 
Building Society. Churches outside of New 
England are asked to send to the New York | 


| or Chicago office of the Church Building So- 
| ciety, whose secretary, Dr. C. H. Richards, 
| has just returned from a tour of investigation | 


in California. 

Moneys contributed will then be sent tothe 
California committee to be distributed among 
the irjured churches at its discretion, a bond | 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Comemarcnnes FOR FOREIGN 
Wie Congregational House nD ° 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 


| and Twen nty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salie St. 


| cheery, energetic, sagacious pastor of the | 





E 
| 


being secured from the church instead of the | 
| usual mortgage which is taxable in California, 


thus safeguarding the money. Dr. Adams 
recommends this course. 

The California committee, the Boston Club 
and the Church Building Society unite in this 
appeal to the Congregationalists of the United 
States to secure the balance of the $200,000 


| emergency money needed, and it is hoped that 


this extra gift will not diminish their regular 


| contribations to the Church Building Society. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING, Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Nov. 5, 10.30 A. M. Speaker, Gipsy Smith. 


| ESSEX SOUTH BRANC : ia B. M., Dane Street Church, 


Beverly, Mass., Nov. 

MINNEAPOLIS emuwsevens’ Plymouth 
Church, Nov. 12, 10.30 A. M. Subject, Phe Scientific 
Aspect of Conversion; speaker, Rev. P. A. Cool. 

WoMAN’s — D OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, Port- 
land, Me., Nov. 14, 15 

SUNDAY SCHOOL NORMAL CLass, Dr. W. T. McElveen, 
— Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Saturdays, 
p P. M. 


MEETING, 


FALL 8TATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 








Connecticut, Naugatuck, Nov. 13-15 
Alabama, East Tallassee Nov. 4 
Georgia Convention, Thomasville, Nov. 15-18 
South Carolina, Greensboro, Nov. 
| Mississippi, Meridan, Dec. 14-16 
Marriages 





by mye -SMITH—In Stockbridge, Mass,, Oct. 20, 
by Rev. 8. H. Emery, Atthur L. Goodrich ‘of Boston 
and core E. Smith of Stockbric dge. 

PEFFERS—SEARS-In Stoneham, Mass., Oct. 25, by 
Rev. A. B. Petfers, father of the groom, assisted by 
Rev. B. A. Dumm, Ph. D., Myron P Peffers and Helen 
G. Sears, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. . Sears. 


| ZIEGLER—HUNTINGTON-—!In Milton, Mass., Oct. 18 


by Rev. Henry S. Huntington, assisted by Rev. William 
R. Campbell, Charlies Litcoln Ziegler and Theresa 


Lyman Huntington. 
Deaths 


KNOWLTON-—lIn Athol, Mass., Oct. 17, Rev. Francis R. 
Knowlton. aged 74 yrs A graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1858 and of Bangor Seminary in 1863, he 
served churches in Waldoboro, Sy oy South 
Paris, Me.,in Alstead and Orford, N . H., and in Phil- 
lipston and Athol, Mass. 











THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations am subcrip- 
tions and all correspcndence, relating to eatatos and 

ressed. 


annuities should be Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
. Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington "choate, 
D.D., * Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. Shelton, Asso. 


ciate ‘Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawali. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La halle § Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY, 
nages. Rev. Charles 

, Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 

urer, 105 East | gand St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, ay Rev. G. A. 
Hood, +a aw House, Boston, Rev. H. H. 
bine th A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 


leniiaendi, EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, neste, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, vfarnishee lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools grataitonsy. 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ap ppro riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday saan and individuals go directly for mission- 
a = 

usiness Pepertnset, be known in the trade as The Pi- 
mn Prey > Pieris hes The Congregationalist and Christian 
grim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school pe, books for Sunday school and home re: 
ach Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
> and sells the books of all other publishers as 
its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 

t makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicais should be sent to the 
0. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
{corps orate name * Trustees of the ——, Council of 
ongregational Churches of the Unite tates.”’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or oll widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by be nest President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; j Sooroteny v. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., "and 22nd St. »N. * Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersiiela Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOUIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. el 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Bev 
CG. P. Osborne, Room 60: 601 Congre ational House. ston. 
A Congre) ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by pads churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made able to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend pane Con ributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit s' uppl lies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

om 61 — House, Boston. Bev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ror Mass. on 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Sta 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F, E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity ( ao at Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Cong rR 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


OMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
eo? Congr iy ey House, Miss Lizzie D. bag Treas- 
urer; ary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secreta: 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND caine: of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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FACTURERS JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Churches and the Board of Education 


Refzrence has already been made in these 
columns to the motley character of the present 
Board of Education and to the surprise gen- 
erally felt at Mayor Dunne’s selection of men 
to serve the public schools. The action of the 
board in various directions has caused anxiety 
on the part of the friends of the schools, and 
recent mcvements by some members of the 
board in the forming of a special committee 
and the drawing up of a special report on the 
question of the advancement of teachers have 
increased that anxiety. The board as now 
constituted is a political machine. It has 
shown itself to be under the partial ir fluence, 
at any rate, of Miss Margaret Ha'ey, through 
whose efforts the teachers have to a consider- 
able extent been unionized and brought into 
affiliation with the Federation of Labor. To 
this movement there has been outspoken oppo- 
sition. Yet in spite of it the unionizing of the 
teaching force has continued. 

But the present opposition to the board arises 
from its refusal to keep its promises and pro- 
mote those teachers, 125 more or less, who 
have finished a prescribed course of study or 
taken a special examination. For some of 
these teachers this means that three or four 
years of hard work have just been completed. 
In this work they have been encouraged by 
an agreement on the part of the superintend- 
ent of schools and the Board of Education to 
advance successful candidates one or two 
grades and grant a corresponding increase in 
their pay. The present board declares that it 
is not bound by any vote of its predecessors, 
that it will not advance these successful can- 
didates who have done their work in entire 
good faith, and furthermore that it will not 
recogniz3 the promotion of those teachers 
who are now receiving advanced pay bat if 
possible will compel them to refand it. To 
an outsider it looks as if the board had no 
regard whatever for its promises, as if it in- 
tended to repudiate former agreements by 
the body and to compel the teachers to se- 
cure advancement in some other way than 
through study and examination. The indigna- 
tion against this action is great. Wednesday 
evening, by a vote of 11 to 8, the board refused 
to recognize the work of the succes3ful candi- 
dates on a motion in their favor by Rev. R. A. 
White, who insisted that there is a moral 
obligation in the matter. 

Taking all things into consideration it is not 
strange that, led by Rev. Dr. Quayle, the pas- 
tor, St. James Chureb, Methodist, should by a 
vote of over five hundred to twenty, condem3 
the action of the board and the mayor for 
selecting such men a3 are on it. Sunday, 











Cough drops, throat 
lozenges, or cough 
syrups may relieve 
a cold but they don’t 


cure it. Scoft’s 


Emulsion not only 
immediately reiieves 
your cough or cold but 


cures it by giving you 
the strength to throw 
it off. Take Scotts 
~ Emulsion for 
coughs and 


ALL DRUGGISTS; 
50c. AND $1.00. 
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simple, dignified and impressive. 
| Blatchford, who reside in Chicago, and John 


gathered by Rev. Jeremiah Porter, but Dr. 
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Oct, 28, it is proposed to call a mass meeting 
representing the d fferent churches and to take 
such action against this prostitution of the 
public school system as the present condition 
of things demands. The Tribune has been 
outspoken in its criticism of Mayor Dunne’s 
policy, and in a strong editorial this week de- 
clares that the board is not representative of 
the people inasmuch as it is composed so 
largely of ‘‘ fadists’’ and ‘‘ radicals’? who are 
for the most part of the same political com 
plexion as the mayor. The board is accused 
of yielding to the wishes of Miss Haley and 
to the demands of trades unions. Itis opposed 
to the promotion by-merit-plan of Superin- 
tendent Cooley and insists upon some plan 
which will increase salaries for those who 
have a “‘ pull.” 

That the trouble has only just begun and 
that the city may be stirred to its foundations 
over the h'gh-handed course the Board of 
Education has taken is very evident. Yet the 
schools go on as if nothing had happened. | 
At the night schools, which were opened 
Monday evening, Oct. 22, over 14,000 regis- | 
tered, of those who cannot attend during the | 
day and of those who desire to supplement | 
their education ty further study as well as | 
those who are interested in special depart- | 
ments. Men of mature years have registered, | 
as well as those who are almost too young to 

| 
| 





do any kind of manual or clerical labor. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

This meeting Monday morning was ad- | 
dressed by Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg, | 
chairman of the evangelistic committee for | 
the Interior. He thinks that each minister | 
does best, not in looking for the coming of | 
some far-famed evangelist but in so conduct | 
ing his own chureb, that go where they may, | 
all bis members shall be preachers of the | 
everliving gospel. He deplores the fact that | 
Chicago is so large that it cannot easily be | 
united in any single ¢ffort to reach the people. | 
Dr. Vincent gives it as his conviction that men | 
are more hungry for the gospel than ever, that | 
they are dissatisfied with education, with sci- 
ence, with ethics, as substitutes for tne right | 
eousness which comes thri-ugh the religion of 
Jesus Christ. It is hoped that the prepara | 
tions made last year for an evangelistic cam- | 
paign in the churches will be of value the | 
coming winter. 


| 
Semi-Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation 
This meeting was held Friday evening, Oct. | 
26, with the Third Church, Rev. Arthur Arm- | 
strong, pastor, Oak Park, with good attend- | 
ance. Mr. Willys W. Baird, president, was io 
the chair. Two addresses, one by Miss Louise 
Warren of Rockford, [Il , on the subject, After 
the Primary, What? and the other by Mr. 
W. M. R. French, director of the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and superintendent of St. Pau.’s 
Evangelical Sunday School, Longwood, were 
given. The meeting was one of the best in 
the history of the association. People came 
as far as twenty five miles and in threatening 
weather and every one seemed to feel amply | 
rewarded for coming. Some churches were | 
represented by as many as seven delegates. | 





Memorial Tablet 

Ono Sunday morning, O3t. 21, at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Dr. Morrison, 
pastor, a tablet was ucveiled in “‘loving mem 
ory of Rev. John Blatchford, D. D, the first 
pastor of the church” Ceremonies were 
The tablet 
was presented by three sons, E. W. and N. H. 


S., a resident of Boston. The church was 
Blatchford was the first regular pastor to be 
installed. The church has always been in 
close affiliation with Congregationalists, and 
during the long pastorate of the late Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, seemed almost like one of our 
own churches. 
Chicago, O t. 27 
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My break 
through abuse—not through 


lamp-chimneys 


use, 

My Index tells how to get 
the right size for your lamp. 
It’s free; let me send it to you. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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“Something 
missing ?” 


Yes — and you know just 


what. Travelers look for it 
on the great rock, and speak 
about the missing name as the 
steamer passes. 


Something else missing? 
Yes—and you know better than 
anybody else what that is. 
You’ve thought you would find 
out about The Prudential life 
insurance policies—sometime. 
And you’ve thought you would 
begin to "save up"—to-morrow. 


* But to-day there is* still 
something missing—a liberal, 
easy-to-keep-up Prudential life 
insurance policy among your 
valuable papers—a_ sensible 
stimulus to saving, a veritable 
Gibraltar of protection to your 
family. 





| insurance Co. of America 


The Prudential 










Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


action, 1 shall be 












President glad to tc : 
e ticulars * rs then 
Home Office: of ‘Endow ars an Policies 
Newark, Se Age.....- 
SF” OCCUPEION ..--..eccseeceeccereenneees ... Dept. 59 
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Chureb, Hartford; Nov. 12 at the Washing- | 
In and Around Boston ton, (D. C.) Congregational Club; Nov. 13 at | 
A Course for Ministers 
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The Lowell Institute has arranged for a 
valuable and practical course of lectures in 
King’s Chapel, on current problems in the- 
ology. It is under the auspices of Harvard 
Divinity School and the lecturers are mem- 
bers of its faculty. Profs. F. G. Peabody, 
G. F. Moore, ©. H. Toy, J. H. Ropes, W. W. 
Fenn and E. C. Moore, will each give two or 
more lectures. The first two are by Professor 
Peabody, Nov. 5 and 12, on The Call to The- 
ology and The Spirit of Theology. The hour 
is 3 rp. M. on Mondays and tickets may be had 
without charge at the door of the chapel or by 
sending addressed and stamped envelopes to 
the curator of the Lowell Institute. 


Professor Steiner’s Visit 

The only visit which Prof. E. A. Steiner of 
lowa College, is likely to make to this part 
of the country this winter is planned for the 
next fortnight. The interest widely felt in 
what he has to say about Kassia and about 
the immigrant problem in our own country, 
is attested by the fact that he has many 
engagements before various organizations. 
Next Sanday evening he will speak at the 
Men’s Club at the Newtonville Congrega- 
tional church; Nov. 6, he is to be at Hartford 
Theological Seminary; Nov. 8 at Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York; Nov. 11 at the Park 





"The 20th Century 
Limited ” 


Fastest Long Distance Train 
in the Wortd 








960 MILES IN 18 HOURS 


VIA THE 





“America’s Greatest Railroad ” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pull- 
man cars of the very latest design and has all 
the special features which have made the New 
York Central service so deservedly popular. 
Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 

A dozen other fast trains between, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest. 


C. F. DALY. 
Passenger Traflic Manager, New York 











Columbia University; Nov. 14 at the banquet | ‘Tricked by Dy Dyspepsia 


of booksellers and publishers, New York. 


Brockton South in Renovated House 


Dr. A. F. Pierce’s strong church celebrated 
last Sunday the return to its house of worship, 
with sermon by Rev. W. T. Beale, a former 
pastor, and a Sunday school rally. The im- 
provements, which cost $10,000, add much to 
the comfort and safety of the congregation. 
They include hardwood floors, newly carpeted 
aisles, broad oak and mahogany stairways, 
artistic decoration of walls, a visitors’ gallery 
and improved lighting facilities, a combination 
of gas and electricity, with reflectors placed 
behind the memorial windows, producing a 
beautiful effect. 


Salvation Army Headquarters Opened 

The People’s Palace, a building costing 
$240,000—having a public hall, social parlors, 
gymnasium, baths, free medical, legal and em- 
ployment bureaus, a restaurant, 267 sleeping 
rooms and stores—was formally dedicated on 
Sunday. Ex Governor Bates presided. Rev. 
Drs. A. H. Plumb and Edward Everett Hale 
brought the congratulations of the clergymen 
of the city. Commander Eva Booth brought 
heartiest congratulations to Colonel Evans, 
head of the local Salvationists, for his great 
administrative triumph. This edifice means 
much to Boston’s South End. 





Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Berkeley, First ~ 7 McCook 1 5 
North — 23 New Castle a 
Park 42 58 
| Clayton 3 3 NEW YORK 
Lodi 4 


| Los Avgeles, First 11 
| Pasadena, First - 


Bingbamton, Kast 
Side 





Little Valley 14 16 
| CONNECTICUT Middletown - 8 
| Osceola - 9 | 
| Derby. First 10 10 
| Scotland .— 13 SOUTH DAKOTA 
| ILLINOIS Canton - 5 
| Reliance 2 6] 
Chicago, Mé aplewood 5 a 
varren Avenue 4 TEXAS 
) 
mraehington Park ~ 104 Amarillo — 5 
‘ Coplen — 
IOWA Fruitvale 
| Galeana - 10 | 
Clarion, First 3 3 Tyler - 4] 
Des Moines. Green 
wood — 10 VERMONT 
a — 9 
poe a = Bennington 3 
Olds — 4 kridport ~ 5 | 
Spencer 1 9 Brookfield, First 9 22} 
Dorset, East 3 5 
KANSAS East Shoreham 6 6 
Ludlow 6 7 
Topeka, Central 1 7 McelIndoe Falls $ $3 
Wabaunsee 3 3 Middlebury 1 6 
Wichita, Plymouth - 7 Newfane 3 9 
5 St. Johnsbury, South — - 
MAINE Tunbridge 3 | 
Ashland 4 4 VIS 
Auburo, High Street 6 8 is cig aha 
Springfie ld 8 Apollonia . — 6 
rremont 3 Dousman — 8 
Warren 12 12 Pittsville 6 
c > Aven — | 
MASSACHUSETTS Racine, wh Ave ‘es as 
Attleboro, Second 3 5 Steckbridge 6 6 
Ballardvale = Wyocena 4 4 
Boston, Central 4 il OTHER STATES 
| MICHIGAN Albuquerque,N.M. — 8 
} Lansing, May flower 19 Cleveland, O., Hough _ : 
| Pilgrim — 13 penver,Col., Third 1 9 
Plymouth sabe Florence, Ala. 12 14 
NEBRASKA Glenwood, Minn. 10 11 
Hillyard, Wa. 6 14 
| Kearney, First - 6 Six churches with | 
| Lincoln, Vine Street - 9 less than three 7 10 
Conf., 23% . Total, 584. 


Total since Jan, ri cons., 3,882; tot., 8,529 





Show me the path. I had forgotten Thee 
When I was happy and free, 

Walking down here in the gladsome light o’ 

the sun; 

| Bat now I come and mourn; O set my feet 

| In the road to Thy blest seat, 

| And for the rest, O God, Thy will be done. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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The Doctor Couldn’t Tell Where The 
Trouble Lay. 


‘*For the past seven years I have been a 
victim of dyspepsia and chronic constipation 
and have consulted the most noted specialists 
to be found on diseases of this character. 
None, however, seemed to locate the difficulty 
or give relief. In addition to this medical 
treatment, I have resorted to the use of many 
remedies and have given them faithful trial, 
but all to no purpose. 

“Upon the recommendation of a close 
friend, 1 purchased a 50 cent package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and in less than 
five days noticed that I was receiving more 
benefit than from any remedy [ had used 
before. I continued to use the tablets after 
each meal for one month and by that time my 
stomach was in a healthy condition, capable of 
digesting anything which my increasing appe- 
tite demanded. 

“*T have not experienced any return of my 
former trouble, though three months have 
elapsed since taking your remedy.’”’ 

We wish that you could sea with your own 
eyes the countless other bona fide signed let- 
ters from grateful men and women all over 
the land who had saffered years of agony with 
dyspepsia, tried every known remedy and 
consulted eminent specialists without result, 
until they gave Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets a 
trial. Like the doctor above, they couldn’t 
locate the seat of the trouble. 

Dyspepsia is a disease which has long bafiled 
physicians. So difficult of location is the di- 
sease that cure seems next to miraculous. 
There is only one way to treat dyspepsia—to 
supply the elements which nature has ordained 
to perform this function and to canse them to 
| enter the digestive organs, supplying the fluids 
| which they lack. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
alone fill these requirements, as is shown by 
the fact that 40,000 physicians in the United 
| States and Canada unite in recommending 





8 | them to their patients for stomach disorders. 


We do not claim or expect Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
| Tablets to cure anything but disordered con- 
| ditions of the stomach and other digestive 
organs, but this they never fail to do. They 
| work upon the inner lining of the stomach 
and intestines, stimulate the gastric glands 


> | and aid in the secretion of juices necessary to 


| digestion. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale by 
| all druggists at 50 cents a box. One box will 
frequently effect a perfect cure. If in doubt 
| and wish more adequate proof send us your 
name and address and we will gladly mail you 
a sample package free. F. A. Stuart Co., 
é 61 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


| 


- FJocrne saver 


CROUFP 


The Celebrated Effectual Care without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Has also been found to be of great reliefin cases of 
| Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 
W, EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen \ ‘ toria St., London, Eng. 
ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N.Y. 


‘Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children: 
And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 


See aeT al 
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The Sorrows of Jesus 


(Y¥. P. 8, C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 11-17. Christ’s Life; His Sor- 
rows and How He Bore Them. John 11: 30- 
38; Isa. 53: 3-5. 

Real and varied sorrows. Though one Scrip- 
ture passage speaks of the Messiah as a man 
of sorrows, another alludes to his being 
anointed with the oil of gladness and it is not 
chiefly as a man of sorrows that Jesus has im- 
pressed the world. Yet sorrow was an inte- 
gral part of his life, otherwise he could not 
have been human. And his sorrows were 
keener because he stands at the summit of hu- 
manity. The finer the nature the more deli- 
cate the insight into the soul of man and the 
heart of God, the deeper the pain when it 
comes. In only one particular was Jesus ex- 
empt from such sorrow as we know. We be- 
lieve he never experienced the bitterness of 
the pangs that result from the consciousness 
of having sinned and being a sinner. 

There must have been many moments of 
personal sorrow. His grief for Lazarus as 
an intimate friend was unfeigned. It hurt 
Jesus to be misunderstood, misrepresented, 
persecuted, forsaken, denied, betrayed and 
crucified. Then there must have been seasons 
of sorrow that come to all great souls pressed 
with the burden and mystery of human life. 

His sorrows were social too, as well as per- 
sonal. How often the phrase occurs, “ He 
had compassion on the multitude.” That 
means suffering with them, not as a mass but 
as individuals. The fact that they were silly 
sheep and out of the way, that their friends 
and kindred died, that sometimes they had 
hardly enough to eat, that they were often op- 
pressed and cheated, pained Jesus. It some- 
times seemed as if the sight of the multitude 
had the same effect on him—though for a dif- 
ferent cause—that it did on that monarch of 
old who wept as he looked on the crowd and 
could give no other reason than that he real- 
ized that they would all soon be dead. To be 
a human being involves so many risks of loss 
and pain, so much patient burden-bearing, so 
many strains of the affection, that Jesus could 
not but suffer with his fellowmen. 





How he met them. His own sorrows we 
may believe he bore with little knowledge on 
the part of others with regard to his suffering. 
But he went and told his Heavenly Father and 
the burden grew lighter as he knelt on the 
mountain side or in Gethsemane. Bat the sor- 
row he felt for others stimulated him to action. 
Note case after case—the leper healed, the five 
thousand fed, Lazarus raised from the dead, 
the two on their way to Emmaus comforted. 
Sorrow is a dangerous emotion when it does 
not spur one to prompt action. The best re- 
pentance, said Luther, is to do so no more and 
when you say, ‘“‘O, how sorry I am for so and 
so,” ask yourself how much are you sorry, 
“and what am I going to do about it?” 





Reducing the sorrows of Jesus. He still 
yearns tenderly over the woe and sin of the 
world and ve are truly his disciples when we 
do away with the things that are still breaking 








DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
AMlicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to 
sensitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. 
It is a bar to social and business success. Do you 
wonder that despair seizes upon these sufferers 
when doctors fail, standard remedies fail, and nos- 
trums prove worse than useless? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate tu cure or even re ieve. 
lt is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but 
quite another to do se, The Cuticura Remedies 
(consisting «f Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, 
Cuticura Ointment to heal the skin, and Cuticura 
Resolvent Pills to purify the blood) have earned 
the right to be called Skin Cures, because for years 
they have met with most remarkable success. 





the heart of Jesus. He did not say, ‘* My sor- 
rows I leave with you,” but “My joy I give 
unto you,” for he was always considerate of 
his men and yet the greatest of his apost'es 
caught the idea soon that to be a Christian 
meant to bea sharer of Jesus’ sorrow as well 
as his joy. Paul’s prayer was that he might 
know “the fellowship of his sufferings ” and 
might do his part toward filling up those suf 
ferings. We have a direct responsibility for 
the sorrow of the world and as it has been | 
well said, if we succeed without suffering it is | 
because somebody has suffered in order that | 
we may succeed and if we suffer without suc- | 
ceeding it is that some one else may succeed. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting | 
| 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 26 | 


Mrs. J. C. Alvord, Woonsocket, R. I., pre- | 
sided. Mrs. Hervey C. Hazen, about to rejoin | 
her husband at Aruppukottai, Madura Mis | 
sion, was one of the speakers. A unique and | 
interesting part of the service was the pres- | 
entation of her commission to Miss Julia E. | 
Green, who goes to Ceylon, the land of her | 
birth, the home of her childhood, and the | 
scene of the missionary labors of her father | 
and mother for thirty years. The commission | 
was presented by Dr. Patton, home secretary | 
of the American Board, and testifies to her | 
appointment as “‘a missionary of the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Ceylon Mis- | 
sion.” Miss Green anticipates the welcome | 
which awaits her from the people whom she | 
still remembers and whose tongue is still | 
familiar to her. Among the friends who came | 
to bid her Godspeed was Mrs. Miron Winslow, | 
who welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Green to their 
missionary work in 1847. | 
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Pray God to keep thee from a narrow soul, 
And its dear mate, a controversial mind: 
Of all the things that melt, subdue, console, 
Lo, these have tossed the heart upon the wind: 
They feed on husks, and go content and fed, 
And gather dust to make the living bread. 


—Frederick Langbridge. 











The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


What It Is 


It is .a new transla- 
tion of the Bible, rep- 
resenting thirty years 
of devout study, con- 
sideration and prepar- 
ation by a committee 
of the most eminent 
American Biblical] 
scholars of all evangelical denomi- 
nations. This is 23 years longer 
than was given to any other version 
of the Bible ever made. 


(Continued in next issue.) 





Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for Our Free Book | 

**How We Got Our American Standard 

Bible,’’ which gives full information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years : 
39K East 18th St., New York : 














e Cough of 


onsumption 


Your doctor will tell you that fresh air 
and good food are the real cures for 
consumption. But often the cough ‘is 
very hard. Hence, we suggest you ask 
him about Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. » 


We publish the formulas J.C. Ayer Co., 
of all our preparations. Lowell, Mass. 











UNION 
PACIFIC 
z Oy se, 





the Pacific Ocean. 





IN THE WORLD 


Is there to be found such a variety of climate, 
scenery and resources as between the Missour? 
River, or the ninety-sixth meridian, and 


of every known country can be 
found inthis area. Herenature 
not only equals but excels 
everything she has 
done for mankind. 


Very Low Rates now in effect 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND CONNECTIONS 


to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. A., 


Omaha, 






The best climate 





















FACT | 


There never was so much DISSAT- 
ISFACTION with lessons as now. 

If you are dissatisfied, why not try The Bible 
Study Union Lessons? Hundreds of schools have 
found them satisfactory. 


FACT 2 


There never was so much demand 
for CONNECTED lessons as now. 


The Bible Study Union Lessons meet this de- 
mand. They are closely connected from begin- 
niog to end. This is one great reason for their 
success. 


FOUR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FACTS 


FACT 3 


There never was so much demand 
for CRADED lessons as now. 


The Bible Study Union Lessons meet this de- 
mand also. They satisfy all grades of classes from 
the youngest to the oldest. 


FACT 4 


The Bible Study Union Lessons 
were never so WIDELY USED as 
now. 


This is because they meet the present needs of 
the Sunday School. Those that know them best 
like them best. 


SCHOOLS DESIRING TO STUDY THE BEST LESSONS ARE INVITED TO 
SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPIES AND EXPLANATORY CIRCULARS 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CT. ‘Slattery CO. 


MAKE SPECIAL MENTION OF THEIR 
EXHIBIT OF SEASONABLE APPAREL WHICH 
INCLUDES LATEST IDEAS IN ARTICLES 
OF DRESS AND ATTIRE 


FASHIONABLE FURS 


ARE NOW SHOWN IN A GREAT VARIETY 
OF EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, INCLUDING 


IMPORTED COATS and BOLEROS 


OF NATURAL MINK, BABY LAMB, BROADTAIL PER- 
SIAN, CARACUL, RUSSIAN PONY, SABLE SQUIR- 
REL, AND OTHER DESIRABLE FURS. 
TOGETHER WITH AN EXCEPTIONAL AND CARE- 
FULLY CHOSEN SELECTION OF 


NECKWEAR, MUFFS and NOVELTIES 


OF RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 
SILVER FOX, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, 
BAUM MARTEN AND LYNX. 


FUR LINED COATS and MOTOR COATS 


IN A WIDE RANGE OF GRACEFUL AND PRACTI- 
CAL DESIGNS, MADE FROM THE BEST 
CLOTHS AND RICHEST FURS IN EFFECT 
IVE- AND EXCLUSIVE MODELS. 


154 & 155 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 








North, South. East West. 
At Home—Abroad 


FiraNosA 


hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “America’s Home Piano.” 


















Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER, Dept. P, 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST., 


NEW YORK 



































